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CHAPTER IV. 
Though prudence may press me, 
And duty distress me, 
Against inclination, oh, what can a! do? 
he Desorter. 

Frora looked at the letter, then at Captain Angle- 
sey with an affectation of virtue which she did not 
in reality possess; but she knew that to sustain a 
cemetee of prudence she should not yield too 
easily, 

— whom am I to give this letter, sir?” she 
asked, 

“To your mistress, Lady Kimbolton,” answered 
the captain. 

In spite of her affection for her mistress, which 
had grown during a long intercourse between them, 
Flora could not help feeling pleased ; every girl 
likes intrigue more or less, and she was no excep- 
tion to the rule. 

Besides, the captain was her ladyship’s old lover, 
and there could not be much harm in listening to 
him at all events. 

But she replied : 
ea Captain Anglesey, do not ask me to do 

> You refuse?” he exclaimed, almost angrily. 

.,. es. Her ladyship would never forgive,me, and, 
if I were sent away without a character, what would 

come of me f” 

“On the contrary,” exclaimed the captain; “ her 

dyship will not only forgive but thank you.” 

ee Then you have an understanding with her ?” 

Not in the least ; but itis necessary for her own 
sake that she should know the contents of this letter. 
clieve me or not, f am telling you the truth.” 
a If itis for her ladyship’s sake that is another 
hing altogether,” replied Flora. “Iam very good 
natured, and, if I get intoany trouble, I shall expoct 
you to get me out of it, sir.” 
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Captain Anglesey’s answer to this remark was to 
give her the letter, and at the same time slip a five- 
pound note into her hand. 

** What is this ?”” she asked, 

“Five pounds,” he replied, adding ;to himself : 
“and nearly the last.” 

Then he said aloud : 

“Be sure, Flora, to give the letter to your mis- 
tress , to-night. It involves more than you ima- 
gine.’ 

Flora oar compliance, and he told her she 
was as obliging as she was pretty, at which compli- 
ment she blushed and smiled. 

Before she could make any reply he had gone, 
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and, placing the note in her dress pocket, she went‘ 


on with her work, though in rather a careless man- 
ner. 

Presently she returned to the house, and met 
Teddy in the passage. 

“TI was just going to look for you, Miss Merton,” 
he exclaimed. “Her ladyship’s bell has rung 
twice.” ‘ 

‘** Has it ?” replied Flora. “I did not expect her 
home so soon; but I will go to her at once.” 

Lady Kimbolton was in a bad temper, and when 
that is the case the maid usually suffers for the 
humours of the mistress. 

“Did you ring, my lady?” asked Flora as she 
entered the luxuriously furnished bedroom. 

“Tt is scarcely necessary to ask that question, 
since I have had occasion to ring twice for you,” re- 
plied her ladyship. 

Flora thought that Captain Anglesey’s letter 
would not be well received, and scarcely knew how 
to present it. 

She lighted the candles attached to the looking- 
glass, and threw a wrappcr over her mistress’s 
shoulders, preparatory to dressing her hair; when 
rie ag performed that operation Lady Kimbolton 
said : 

* You can go; I will finish dressing myself.” 

* T have a little commission to execute, my lady,” 
replied Flora, “if you have time and inclination to 
listen to me.” ’ 

“Make haste then!’\answered Lady Kimbolton, 
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“ We have a dinner party this evening, and I am not 
in the humour to be talked to.” 

Flora felt in her pocket, and produced Captain 
Anglesey’s letter, trembling as she did so. — 

“What is that ?”’ asked her ladyship, without ex- 
tending her hand. 

“Tt is a letter, my lady.” 

“From whom?” 

“T—JI do not know,” stammered the lady’s 
maid. “I was asked to give you this letter, my 


lady, and—— 

“Take it back again,” said Lady Kimbolton, 
curtly. 

“ Hxcuse me, my lady,’”’ exclaimed Flora, becom- 
ing bold again, “I think I know the gentleman who 
gave it to me.” ’ 

“Who is it?” demanded her ladyship. 

“Captain Anglesey, my lady ; the gentleman who 
used to visit you when at your aunt’s, before your 
ladyship’s marriage. You thought him dead if you 
remember, my lady, and, when he told me that it 
was of the utmost importance you should have the 
letter I put all my scruples on one side and said I 
would give it you, though until he recalled himself 
to my memory I had almost forgotten the poor 
gentleman.” : 

“Did he say anything to you when ho gave it 
you?” said Lady Kimbolton, pressing her hands 
tightly together. 

“ Nothing but whatI have already related to your 
ladyship.” ; 

“Do you suppose that Captain Anglesey has 
written to me by my authority ?” 

“ Certainly not, my ladv,” Flora hastened to reply ; 
“T did not imagine that for a moment.” 

Lady Kimbolton rose, and opened a writing-desk, 
from which she took a cheque-book ; quickly writing 
something, she tore out one of the drafts, and handed 
it to the iedy’s-maid. 

“There are your wages, Merton,” she exclaimed. 
“Take them, and leave this house to-night. You 
are no longer in my service.” 

“ You discharge me!” cried Flora, in undisguised 
astonishment, * What have I done to displease your 
ladyship ?” 7 
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“TI do not see that Iam under any obligation to 
explain my motives to you,” answered Lady Kim- 
bolton. “You are paid. Go, if you please; I have 
already told you that I will dress myself.” 

‘“* Very well, my lady,” said Flora, tossing her 
head ; “I cau go—there are more places than yours 
in London.” 

She went towards the door, but was called back 
by Marigold before she had reached it. 

“You have forgotten something,” said her lady- 
ship. 

“T am not aware of it,’”’ replied Flora, looking 
round. 

“* The letter.” 

“It has been delivered to the person to whom it 
is addressed,” said Flora, with an insolence she 
could not refrain from indulging in. 

“T order you, Merton, to take it back to the one 
who gave it you!’ exclaimed Lady Kimbolton, in a 
severe tone. 

“ Pardon me, my lady, if I refuse. I am nolonger 
in your service. I undertook todeliver the letter to 
its address; I have done so, and I don’t see what 
more I have to do with it.” 

After making this reply the maid, who did not 
give herself the trouble to disguise her impertinence, 
made a courtesy, and, smiling ironically, quitted the 
apartment. 

‘ Odious creature!’ said Marigold when she was 
alone. “It is to such vipers that the honour of 
ladies is often confided. Iam afraid and ashamed. 

have been standing on the brink of an abyss, but, 
thanks to Heaveti, | am saved !” 

At that moment her eyes caught the letter which 
Flora Merton had #0 impudently refused to take 
away. 

“ My aunt was right,” she ‘continued. “TI have 
thought too much of-thie man. While I believed 
him to be dead there was not much harm in my 
dwelling upon his memory; now that he has ap- 
peared again @e unexpe I must behave very 
differently—to think of him is a crime, and he has 
dared to write to mio. Doeshe think that I will read 
his letter ?”” : 

A crimson flush 6f anger suffnsed Marigold’s 
lovely cheeks as she thought of her former lover’s 
presumption. 

She resolved to return the Iétter, sealed and un- 
opened as she had received it, 

But how was she to do go? 

If this could be accomplished he would perceive 
that she did not wish to hold any communication, 
however slender, with him, 

Marigold racked her mind in vain for some means 
of effecting this praiseworthy resolve. The means 
which suggested themselves to her were all more 
or less compromising. 

‘“*T will burn it,’’ she murmured. 

Holding it to the candle, she tried to do so, but 
the envelope was highly glazed, and would not catch 
fire ; it only crumbled away without injuring the 
letter inside. Marigold stamped her foot with im- 
patience. 

An involuntary look showed her that the letter 
was long, and the lines imperfect, undecided, and 
hasty, as if Captain Anglesey had been writing 
under the influence of strong emotion which made 
the pen shake between his fingers. 

Reproaching herself for this stolen look, she let 
the ashes of the envelope fall on the floor, and with 
the open letter in her hand approached the candle a 
second time. 

In a moment it would have been in flames, but 
even this short interval was denied her. 

She heard a heavy footstep quickly ascending the 
stairs. It washer husband’s. She would have re- 
cognized it anywhere, and in an instant the door 
opened and he was in the room. 

Marigold, with the haste of a criminal trying to 
destroy all traces of her crime, hastily crumpled up 
the letter and hid it in her bosom. 

Lord Kimbolton found her before the glass, 
pale, troubled, alwost trembling. At the first 
glance he remarked her agitation and pallor. 

* Are you ill, darling?’ he asked, in the tender 
voice he always employed when addressing his wife. 

“ Yes,’’ replied Murigold, glad of this chance of 
escaping from her embarrassment, for she was a 
bad actress. “ But it is only a passing weakness. | 
am not strong, dear, as you know.” 

“Doctor Dawson is downstairs,” answered his 
lordship. ‘He shall come up if you like,” 

“No, no; pray don’t trouble him. I have some 
strengthening medicine here of his prescribing, and 
will take some presently.” 

“The air is full of electricity. I should not 
wonder if we hada storm,” replied Lord Kimbolton ; 
“when the air is highly charged in this way a 
sensitive frame like yours, my pet, is sure to be 
afficted. Look at the sky, Mary.” 

Marigold mechanically turned her head to the 
window which overlooked the square. 

Since sunset heavy clouds of a livid hue, and cop- 
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brilliancy occurred, then all was datk and gloomy 
again. 

“There will be a storm,” she said. “That has no 
doubt made me feel poorly.” 

* Are you well enough to coma down to dinner, 
darling, or shall I tell our guests, Doctor Dawson 
and Mr. Marshall, that you have asked them to ex- 
cuss you?” inquired Lord Kimbolton. 


give nie five minutes.” 

** By the way, I shall have to make a journey to- 
night,” remarked his lordship. 

‘A journey ?” repeated Marigold, in surprise. 

‘Yes; I have received a telegram from my aunt’s 
peop!s near Hartford, telling me that the old lady is 
seriously ill. So | have ordered the carriage, and 
Doctor Dawson and myself are going to see herafter 
a, a will not miss me for a short time, 

earest ?”’ : 


always been very good and kimd to you, and when 
we stayed with her for » Week she wae amiability 
itself tome. Go, dem, by all means,aud I trust 
sincerely you may find her better.” 


tinued Lord it ap in some 
secure place.”’ ie 
2 ~e is in it?” 
ank-notes agent brought me 
pounds téday for the goodwill of a ve 


‘* Will it mot be bemt for you to take them with 
you?” she asked. f 


“No; Lao not like earrying latyo sums of money 
about with me. Lock ee) nb hbrary. Noone 
da bdlton 


gogs in there,” replied Lor, " 
He gavo thethoney, which sh@ has 
put down on the drawers, and his lordshipsought h 


dréssing-room to prepaite himself for dinner. 

Marigold looked curiously at the threatening 
weather, the Outward aud visible®igns of which 
seemed, she knew not why, t6 presage a domestic 
storm in which she was to bears principal part. 

In. vain she tried to throw off the low-spirited 
feeling that had taken possewsion of her, but it was 
with ® heart filled with vague forebodings that she 
sought the drawing-room to'teceive her husband’s 
gues 


CHAPTER VY. 
Our days are covered o’er with grief, 
And sorrows neither few nor brief 
Veil all in gloom ; 
Left desolate of real good, 
Within this cheerless solitude 
No pleasures bloom. 
Thy pilgrimage begins in tears, 
And euds in bitter doubts and fears, 
Or dark despair; 
Midway so mauy toils appear 
That he who lingers lon zest here 
Kuows most of care. Coplas de Manrique. 
Lorp Kimsotron’s dining-room was in the 
style of the grand monarch, and thoroughly French 
in conception and execution. It was very large and 
high, with wainscoting of white wood ornamented 
with golden foliage, and a painted ceiling on which 
one saw, in the midst of fleecy clouds, little Cupids 
joyously throwing at each other rich tropical fruita. 
One of those immense and magnificent chandeliers 
which we rarely see in modern apartments was sus- 
pended from the ceiling in the mouth of a golden 
dragon, which formed the centre piece. It glittered 
with lights, whose rays were reflected a thousand 
times by the cut-glass pendants. 
Dresden porcelain and Bohemian glass covered 
the rich damask tablecloth, which surmounted a 
large square table, supporting in the middle a 
silver épergne filled with cut flowers, around which 
were dishes of the same metal containing marvels 
of the culinary art. 
The dinner passed off with that flow of small talk 
which usually characterizes such assemblies, and 
when the ladies had retired to the drawing-room 
the three gentlemen drew their chairs close to- 
gether. 
Doctor Dawson was celebrated for a story which 
he always prefaced with the remark ‘‘ When Queen 
Elizabeth had the toothache,’’ and his friends no 
sooner heard him strike the keynote than they 
sought by every means in their power to avert the 
threatened recital. 
Mr. Wilfred Marshall had a knack of talking about 
law, for the sole reason perhaps that his legal know- 
ledge was at the lowest possible ebb ; and Lord Kim- 
bolton, if he talked at all, generally sang the praises 
of his wife, or expatiated upon the charms of a 
country life devoted to field sports. 
“Her ladyship did not appear in her usual 
health,” observed Wilfred Marshall. 
“ The same thing struck me,”’ replied the doétor ; 
‘and | am ata loss to imagine the cause; but there 
is always something mysterious about these attacks 
of preoccupation and weakness, When Queen 





per-coloured in places, had spread over the surface 
of the horizon, afar off flashes of lightning of rare 


Elizabeth had the toothache-— 


“Oh, no,” replied Marigeld. “Your aunt has | value, and has no know 


“ Will you mind this pocket-book for me?” con- ; 
Kimbolton. “Leck 


bolton was asking about Captain Anglesey. Now 
I om his friend, as [ was before he went to India, 
and, if anybody knows anything about him, I am 
the man.” F 

“Tt is eurious’that he never comes to see me; 
a quite a liking to him,’’ obseryed Lord Kim. 

ton. 

“He is a curious fellow and does not go ont 


“| will be down directly,” she answered. ‘“ Just | much,” replied Marshall, who, whether he knew iis 


friend’s secret or not, did not drop s single word 
which might give the loastGlueto his-#ta~ing away 
from the hospitable mansion in Uolehestor Square. 
“ Does he intend to stay long im Bugland ?” 
“Tfancy not, andI think that an event which 
happened yesterday will hasten his departare. The 
law of the case is unhappily clear: Anyone who puta 
his name toa bill of exc , provided the docu- 
ment is legally drawn, is liable, and it is not neces. 
sary for the holder, vided he be a holder for 
of fraud, to prove——” 
“Yes, yes, we knowall that,’ said ‘Kim bolton, 
impatiently. “ But what has happened to him ?” 
“Two great misfortunes. The bank in which he 
| deposited the'small savings he brought from 
broke a yr'eg (Ii treme G he became secu- 
vity for a friend who levanted to America, and 
fhe is liable fora thousand pounds, which sum he 
} teied to borrow from me this morning, as haiis the 
soul of honour, and was desirous of discharging the 
liability at once.” 


‘lye amc camara Eres: na 
“On the contrary, I did not.” 


* How refused, and yet call It 
hic tri on yet you youre 


q 


pounds since 
I was of age, and then the pleasing prospect did not 
stay lo fore my eyes, as Lvery soon gotrid of 
my aaa patrimony.” x 

His hearers laug and Doctor on said : 

“ Tt is very em ‘to be asked a favour 
a friend when you are ‘Unable to help him. Sti 
there isgreat virtue ima firm negative. When Queen 
So,” ioawented Lord Kimbolton, * the poor 

“ terrup ise 
fellow is in distress. I wish he had applied to me 
I would have lent him the money in a moment.” 
fi Ward, Sy able to raise it,” mare Macs 

* because can legally mortgage — commis- 
sion, and as the law stands——” 

“Tell him from me that if it be of any service to 
him,” exclaimed Lord Kimbolton, “he shall have 
the money on my return from Hartford.” 

“Do you go to Hartford?” asked Marshall. 

“To-night. The doctor and I aregoing together. 
My aunt the Countess of Wellsmereis dangerously 
ill ” 


“T regret to hear that, but I thank you on behalf 
of my unfortunate friend for your kind offer, which 
I will communicate to him as soon asI see him, 
Ithink you will be quite safe, for, supposing he goes 
to India at once, that country being part of the 
Queen’s dominions, you will be able to transfer the 
debt to Calcutta and suo there ; the law is clear as 
to that.” 

* Certainly,” remarked the doctor, “ the Queen’s 
power is unlimited. What did the Lord Chamber- 
lain say when Queen Elizabeth had the tooth- 
ache——”’ 

“Come, doctor; the ladies await us,” exalaimed 
Lord Kimbolton. “ We must devote a little atten- 
tion to them before we start ; my wife.is too precious 
a darling to be left alone long, and I shall know 
little peace until I return home again.” 

The gentlemen rose and proceeded to the draw- 
ing-room, 

A couple of hours afterwards his lordship had 
taken a tender farewell of Marigold. 

As he was putting onan over-coat in the hall a 
female approached him, and, putting a note into his 
hand, said: 

“For you, my lord.” 

© Who are you ?” asked his lordship. 

“Flora Merton, my lady’s maid,’”’ was the au+ 
swer. 

«Oh, yes, to be sure. I did not recognize you for 
the moment ; the lightis imperfect here. I will read 
it when I get inte the carriage. Itis not very im- 
portant, I presume ?” 

“On the contrary, itis of the greatest importance, 
my lerd.” 

“Indeed, Well, it shall have my beat attention.” 
Flora retired, and Kimbolton with Doctor Dawson 
entered the commodious brougham in which he had 
chosen to travel, and was driven off. 

In spite of his assurance to the lady’s-maid that 
he would read the letter, it entirely escaped bis 
memory until he had gone some distance. 

Then it flashed across his mind, and he said to 
the doctor : 

“ Excuse me, Dawson, but I have a letter to read. 
What on earth could have made me forget it? . Just 





““ My. dear doctor!” cried Mr. Marshall, “ Kim- 


touch the check string, will you ?” 
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The doctor did so and the brougham stopped. 

‘Teddy Rouse, who was on the box, got down and 
approached the open window, touching his cockaded 
hat as he did sa. 

“Oh, Rouse,” said his lordship, “ unhook one 
of the carriage lamps, and hold it up to the win- 


ow. 

“Yea, my lord,” pow Teddy. 

He immediately did as he was requested, and Lord 
Kimbolton, saying, “ Have I your permission, doo- 
tor ?” threw away, the end.of his cigar and tore open 
the letter. 

It was in the handwriting of Flora Merton, and 
indeed bore her signature, so that she did not at- 
tempt. to. disguise what in reality was the basest 
treachery to her mistress under the style of the 
anonymous. 

Teddy, standing on the steps, held the lamp in 
such @ Way as to cause tha mys to fall upon the 
open letter, which Lord Kimbolton was busily en- 
gagedin deciphering—notan easy task, as Miss Mer- 
ton’s handwriting was not the cleareat and most 
legible in the world. 

His lordship’s face remained in profound obscu- 
rity, s0 that Doctor Dawaon could not see the sud- 
den change that took place, the contracted brow, 
the livid pallor, and the tightly clenched lips. 

The letter produced an effoot upon the reader 
such a8 Medusa’s head did of old upon the he-4 
bolder. TOL € 

Crushing the letter in his hand, he put it into his 
pocket, and, addressing Teddy, said: ' 

“ Where are we?” dist 

His voice was unnaturally harsh and stern; and 
bis eyes burned like live.coals. 

“Just getting out of London., King’s Cross way, 
ny lord,” replied ‘Leddy. 

“ Are there any cabs.about here? If so, stop one, 
and put the lamp back again in its place.” 

Teddy Rouse replaced the lamp, and, running up 
the road, began to call out “Cab, cab!’ in a loud 
voice. 

“TI hope the letter has brought you no ill newa,”’ 
exclaimed Doctor Dawson, in perplexity. 

“No,” replied Lord Kimbolton, in a tone he tried 
to make as unconstrained as possible, ‘“ never- 
theless I must beg you to go on to Hartford by 
yourself, and tell my aunt’s people that I shall be 
delayed — — hours.” 


“Yes, unhappily. I must return to town for a 
short time on business of animportant nature which 
Ican on no account neglect.” 

“ But the illness of the Countess of Wellsmere,”’ 
taid the doctor. “ Recollect that she is old, and de- 
lays may be dangerous. When Queen Elizabeth 
bad the tooth-ache, Lord-——” 

“TI must wish you good-bye until the morning,” 

interrupted Kimbolten, ‘“Bxert your utmost skill 

for my dear aunt, and explain that my absence is 

not owing to any want of affection. Perhaps you 

= see me before daybreak, or certainly not long 
r. 

, — you return to the square?” asked the 


loctor. 

“No,” replied Kimbolton. “This is business of 
& = nature, and I beg you to keep my 
secre 

“Certainly ; ‘silence is golden,’ as Queen Eliza- 
veth said when she had the tooth-ache.” 

Pesan Kimbolton sprang from the brougham, mut- 
ring : 

“Bother Queen Elizabeth and her tooth-ache,” 
but he pressed the doctor’s hand and soon entered 
shansom cab, which Teddy had been lucky enough 
\ procure for him. 

The brougham went on, and his lordship ordered 
the driver of thé cab to goto Colchester Square. 

‘The following were the contents of the letter 
which had so disturbed the equanimity of the peer 
and caused him suddenly to alter his plans: 

“My Lorp,—I have been dismissed this afternoon 
from my lady’s service, and this is why: Captain 
Anglesey is an old lover of my lady’s. She was en- 
gaged to him before he went to India, and Mrs, 
Henderson knows it. My lady has received a letter 
‘om the captain, and, because I refused to be the 
go-between in their correspondence I am discharged, 
but t trust to your lordship’s justice to see me fairly 
treated. I think Captain Anglesey and my lady are 
song to meet to-night while you are away, and it is 
vecause you ought to know what is going on thatl 
have taken the liberty of writing to your lordship. 
Hoping you will pardon me, from your dutiful ser- 
vant, my lord, FLora Merron.” 

this was the lady’s-maid’s revenge. 

She had been ignominiously dismissed from Lady 
Kimbolton 8 service, and this disgraceful letter—a 
a mixture of truth and f ood—was the 
MB. will soon see if Marigold is false to me,” ex- 
Claimed Lord Kimbolton as he leant back in the cab, 
adding, in a pathetic-voice, “Oh, Marigold, my Mari- 
60'"; if you have dvéeived me I will havea bitter and 


CHAPTER VI. 
Oh, this is no’ my ain lassie, 
Pair tho’ the lassie be; 
Oh, weel ken I my ain i 
Kind love is in her e’e! Scotch Song. 
Mr. WinrrR|ep MARSHALL went away soon after 
the departure of Lord Kimbolton, leaving Marigold 
alone with her aunt. 
He had favoured them with an account of the mis- 
fortunes that had suddenly befallen Captain Angle- 


sey, but the recital did not ap to make much im- 
pression upon her ladyship, who, beyond a few com- 
mon-place remarks, seid nothi 


Mrs. Henderson sat down by f igold’s side and 


od: 
“ May I talk to you seriously, darling ?”’ 
“ Certainly, aunt,” replied her ladyahip. ‘ Only 
please do not be severely moral.” 
“T cannot help it, I saw you change colour when 
Mr. Marshall spoke about the misfortunes of Cap- 
tain Anglesey and his speedy return to India.” 
“Once more, dear aunt, I must remind you that 
Captain Anglesey neither is nor can ever to me 
more than au abstraction—a mere memory of the 
past,” said Marigold. 
* Yet he has written to yon.” 
“ How do you know that? Has Flora——” 
“Flora Merton has spoken to me,” replied Mrs. 
Henderson, “ and I applaud your conduct in dismiss- 
img her. She told me all, and to prevent her speak- 
ing to Kimbolton, and perhaps making irreparable 
mischief between you, I commanded her to leave the 
house instantly.” 
a - has gone P” said her ladyship, with a sigh of 


relief. 

**She has. But where is the letter? Have you 
destroyed it ?” 

“No,” replied Marigold. “I was about to do so 
when Kimbolton surprised me in my bed-room, and 
I had to descend to the dining-room.. It is here.” 
Marigold took the letter from her bosom, where it 
had remained for some hours, and handed it to her 
aunt. 

“ Have you read it?” asked Mrs. Henderson, sus- 
Piciously. 

“ Not a line, nor did I mean to read it. I implore 
you to believe me, aunt, for I have never told you a 
falsehood, Captain Anglesey’s rash and inconside- 
rate behaviour to me has annoyed me intensely.” 
**T can quite credit that, and I do not think you 
would under any circumstances be induced to be- 
have in a discreditable manner, my darling. How- 
ever, I will destroy this letter, and so remove one 
danger from your path,’’ replied Mrs. Henderson. 

She lighted a mateh as she spoke, and the letter 
Was soon consumed to ashes, 

**T would not for the world that Kimbolton should 
suspect the terms of intimacy you were once on with 
Captain Anglesey,” she continued. ‘There are 
secrets which a married woman should always keep 
to herself. Not that a husband has any right to be 
inquisitive as to his wife’s conduct before marriage, 
for the fact of marriage condones all that, but some 
men are so stupidly jealous that they canuot be 
trusted.” 

“This is the only note,” said Marigold, “and 
I will take care that avother shall never be brought 


to me. 

It is difficult to prevent such things arriving at 
their destination, but in this instance you were not 
to blame, and I shall not scold you, And now good- 
night, darling.” 

Good-night, aunt,” replied Marigold, pressing 
her fresh and rosy lips to the painted cheek of her 
relation. 

A short time afterwards her ladyship was in her 
own chamber, She lighted the candles herself, and, 
removing her dress, threw over her shoulders an 
ample dressing-gown, which she fastened round her 
elegant waist by a girdle of blue ribbon. 

She could not help thinking as she sat on the 
edge of the bed that her husband and Captain An- 
glesey presented a strauge coutrast to each other. 

How different would her life have been if fate had 
willed that she had married the latter. 

Lord Kimbolton was kindness itself, yet there 
was something hard and stern about him, he was 
like japanned iron—the surface was soft aud smooth, 
yet the iron was beneath. 

She shuddered as she reflected that he might be 
made a bitter enemy. 

His courtesy was undeniable, but his youth had 
been austere, and his morals were irreproachable. 
His language was not passionate and romantic like 
that. of the captain; he was not an adept in those 
little arts which captivatea woman. She could not 
imagine him the kéro of a romance, Granted that 
the captain was frivolous, but he was at the same 
time charming. 

In what a thrillingly passionate voice he had 
said to her: 

“ Have you forgotten me, Marigold 2?” 

Lord Kimbolton was too strict. 

Women are like children, and you must not take 





ad lasting Vengvwuce,.” 


The pure diamond of love existed for Marigold at 
the bottom of her husband’s heart, but he took care 
that she rarely if ever beheld its sparkling rays. 
Before Captain Anglesey returned from India she 
knew that she was not happy. After she had seen 
him again she awoke as from a dream, and found 
out the reason of her unrest. 
She strove very, very hard to banish him from 
her mind, but on that stormy night, while the rain 
beat against the casement, and the lightning flashed 
without, his phantom invaded the solitude of her 
chamber. 
Let those of our readers who have never erred 
even in thought cast the first atone at her. 

“Soon he will be gone. I shall never see him 

in,” she murmured ; “aud I would die rather than 

pm the slightest intercourse to take place between 
us. Nota look—not a word.” 
But though the lips spoke the heart remained 
dumb and obstinate. 
All at once sho recollected the thousand pounds 
_—o which her husband had left in her 
charge. 
wit had recommended her to lock them up in the 


rary. ‘ 
She felt that she could not sloep if they remained 
in her bed-room. 

Visions of burglars forcing their way into the 
house haunted her imagination, and taking up the 
book in one hand she held a candle in the other, 
determining to go at once to the library and secrete 
the money. 

The house was perfectly quiet and still; nota 
sound was to be heard us she opened the door and 


entered the passage. 

Half-past twelve tinkled from the clock on the 
mantelpiece as she began to descend the staircase. 

Marigold looked miraculously beautiful with her 
hair dishevelled and her lithe and graceful form 
enveloped in the loose dressing-gown. ‘The wind 
gantly stirred her tresses as they floated over her 
shoulders. 

She trembled slightly as she found herself alone 
in the house, in the midst of darkness, and sur. 
rounded by those mysterious noises which always 
make themselves audible at night. 

Hesitating for a moment, she heard nothing louder 
than the tick-tack of the clock, placed on the back 
of a porcelain elephant conducted by two little 
negroes. 

She now walked quickly to the library, and, setting 
the candle down on the table, opened a cupboard ia 
which she placed the notes, 

Suddenly she fancied she heard a noise in the 


passage. 

It resembled the turning of a key in the door 
which gave admittance to the house from tue little 
garden at the back. 

‘Thinking her nervous agitation might have de 
ceived her, she listened attentively. 

** Who is there ?” she said, in a stifled voice. 

Perhaps a thief, who if detected might become an 
assassin. 

The noise of footsteps was now audible. 

Marigold tried to cry out, but her tongue clove 
to the roof of her mouth, She closed her eyes and 
murmured a prayer. 
ae seconds elapsed which seemed like hours 

er. 

At certain times suspense is an intolerable tor- 
ture. 

Marigold opened her eyes, she could not bear in- 
action any longer, aud with a last effort pushed inte 
the cupboard the notes she had been counting and 
locked the door. 

“ At least they shall kill me before they rob my 
husband,” she murmured. 

‘Then she turned, and her soul nearly died away 
within her. 

Close behind her was standing, in an attitude of 
respectful attention, as if waiting for her to speak, 
a form she knew too well. 

It was Captain Anglesey ! 

The nature of her emotion immediately changed. 

Before she had been stricken with terror, now she 
was almoat speechless with indignation and annoy- 
ance. 

Marigold knew very well that she had nothing te 
fear from Captain Anglesey, even if, as was very 
likely, he had seen her conceal the bank-notes ; but 
the interview at such an hour which he seemed bent 
on demanding resembled an indiscretion which par- 
took of the nature of an outrage, especially coming 
so soon after the note which had occasioned the dis- 
missal of Flora Merton. 

Undoubtedly her ladyship’s looks partly denoted 
the stormy state of her mind, for the intrader iell 
back abashed as she exclaimed: 

**In Heaven’s name, Captain Anglesey, why are 
you here ?” 

“ Speak lower, I beg of you,” he replied. ** We 
may be overheard.” 

** Why should we not be?” Marigold cried, with- 
out changing her tone. ‘ lask you again, how dare 





the toys away from a child. 





you come here #” 
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“Did you not expect me?” he said, advancing 
respectfully. ’ 

‘Expect you!” she repeated, in astonishment ; 
“most certainly not. Have I understood you 
rightly? If I had imagined you would be here I 
would not have left my own apartments. Does your 
question conceal some fresh insult ?” 

“T insult you! Oh, Lady Kimbolton, you ought 
to know me too well to think that I could be capable 
of such a thing,” he replied, softly. 

“ Are you mad, then ?”’ she asked. 

“ Pity my distress,” he continued. ‘‘ Answer me 
one question—Have you received my letter? In it I 
entreated a brief interview with you in this room, 
You have read it? It was at this hour that——” 

Marigold interrupted him. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, while her eyes filled with 
tears of annoyance. ‘ You have dared to think me 
capable of granting you an interview! What can 
be your opinion of me? What sort of a woman do 
you take me for? Whatever you have been foolish 
enough to believe, you are deceived. The letter 
that you had the impudence to send me I have not 
read; I have burnt it, and discharged the servant 
who had the insolence to give it me. Now, sir, you 
know all. Leave this house instantly ; I wish to 
return to my room.” 

Captain Anglesey was overwhelmed by Lady 
Kimbolton’s wrath, for he could not mistake the 
feeling of irritation which shot from her eloquent 
eyes. 

of You are too cruel,” he stammered. “ Butallow 
me to justify myself ; let me explain that had I not 
fancied you would see me once more I would not 
have bribed your servant to give you my letter, nor 
have ventured to obtain a false key to the back door 
of this house.” 

“*T have nothing to say to you and shall not stay 
another moment here,” replied Lady Kimbolton. 
“The cause of my coming here was to place in se- 
curity a thousand pounds which my husband gave 
into my charge, so that on my part at least our un- 
fortunate meeting is quite accidental.” 

“*One moment—one word!”’ he supplicated. 

“No more, sir. I ask you to make way for me,” 
cried Marigold. 

She moved towards the door with a firm and rapid 
step, but he placed himself in her path. 

“It is impossible that we should part thus,’’ he 
exclaimed. “If you had read my note, which hurts 
and irritates you so much, your ladyship would have 
known how little you have to condemn me for. I 
must speak to you! I shall go mad if I do not. You 
must hear my eternal farewell!” 

At these words Marigold hesitated, and her anger 
melted away like snow beneath the rays of a burn- 
ing sun. 

Deapettiog how dangerous it was for her to re- 
main in her present compromising position, she lis- 
tened to him. 

**Make some allowance for me,” he continued, 
perceiving his advantage and following it up likea 
skilful general. ‘I came home quite recently after 
a long exile, thinking i had some right to speak to 
you, since we were engaged; and I found you the 
wife of another.” 

“They told me you were dead,” she murmured. 

* Tt was false, as you now know; but our dream 
—let me say my dream of bliss is over. I leave 
England again for ever.” 

“* When do you go?” she demanded, in a strangled 
voice. 

“To-morrow. I shall not live long, and the sooner 
I find a grave in a foreign land the better. Iam 
ruined by misfortune and the perfidy of friends. I 
have no one to care for me, and I shall welcome 
death as a release from my misery,” he said, in that 
pathetic tone he knew so well how to employ. 

*T ought not to listen to you,” said Marigold, in 
reply. ‘ But speak quickly, Captain Anglesey.” 

** Recollect, Lady Kimbolton, that you are listen- 
ing to a man who is condemned to exile—perhaps to 
death. Ido not reproach you. It is fate. Destiny 
isinexorable. Whatever happens I shall never see 
you again. I am likeashipwrecked man, yet I might 
recover myself and my fortunes in the golden East, 
I scarcely know why I wish to live, yet it would be 
@ consolation to feel that in quitting England I 
leave behind me one compassionate heart. A new 
world—a new life—would be open to me if you, my 
Sst g star, were to extend your hand and bid me 

ve.”” 

He fell on his knees before her, and bowed his 
head as he finished speaking. 

Seized with anirresistible impulse, which however 
imprudent she could not check, Marigold, in the 
generosity of her heart, and moved by tlie recollec- 
tion of old times, stretched out her hand as she 
murmured: 

“ Live!” 

(To be continued.) 





Tr is stated that the building known as the Guards’ 
lustitute, situated near the site of the proposed Ro- 








man Catholic Cathedral in Westminster has been pur- 
chased by the Archbishop of Westminster for 12,0001., 
and that it is to be converted into an archiepiscopal 
residence. 

Discovery oF SKELETONS AT BLACKHEATH.—A 
few days ago whilst the men were engaged in fixing 
the fencing round the new horse ride on Blackheath 
they came upon two skeletons, about 18 inches under 
the surface of the ground. The two skeletons were 
very near though not immediately together. In 
the opinion of Dr. J. Howard Clarke, of Soho, and 
of other medical men, the remains are supposed to 
be those of two females. Hair was observed to be 
attached to one of the skulls, and it is supposed the 
skeletons have been under the surface for some 
time. The remains have been delivered to the police, 
and possibly some inquiry will be instituted into 
the discovery. 





THE AMBITIOUS VINE. 
AN APOLOGUE OF THE ALGIC INDIANS. 


A Vine that stood beside a thriving Oak 
Grew weary of the labour 

Of self-support—and thus she plainly spoke 
Unto her stronger neighbour : 


“T prithee bend your handsome trunk to me, 
My noble forest-brother ; 

That, mutually embracing, we may be 
Supporters of each other.” 


“ Nay,” said the tree. “I was not made to 
bend ; 
I’m strong and self-reliant, 
As oaks are wout—but you, my pretty friend, 
Are twenty times as pliant! 


“So clasp your slender arms around me, dear; 
And we will grow together, 

High as yon azure cloud—nor ever fear 
The roughest wind or weather!” 


“Nay, nay,” replied the foolish Vine, “I hate 
To seem so much your debtor ; 

You do the twining, now, and I'll be straight ; 
I'd like it vastly better!” 

“ Nature wills otherwise,” the Oak replied, 
“ However you may grumble; 

The moment such a silly plan were tried 
Together we should tumble! 


“Come you to me; and, taking Nature's 
course, 
We'll keep our proper places ; 
I to the twain will give my manly force, 
And you your maiden graces, 


“ But if, perverse, you try to live alone, 
With none to hold and cherish 

Your slender form—before you're fairly grown 
You certainly will perish. 

“ Or if, instead of fondly clinging fast 
To one who would protect you, 

You flirt with others, all the trees at last 
Will scornfully reject you,” 


“T see—I see!” exclaimed the musing Vine, 
“The weaker must be nourished ;” 
Then clasped the Oak with many a graceful 
twine, 
And so they grew and flourished! 
J. G. 8. 








SCIENCE. 





ErrEects oF Frost on Puanrs.—It has been a 
disputed question whether plants killed by frost die 
in freezing or thawing. That the former is the case, 
at least in some cases, has been satisfactorily demon- 
strated by Professor Gippert, of Breslau. The 
flowers of certain orchids, as, for example, the milk- 
white blossoms of Calanthe Veratrifolia, produce 
indigo, but only by a chemical reaction that takes 
place upon the death of the parts. When they are 
crushed, or the vitality of the cells is otherwise de- 
stroyed, they turn blue at once. Now this change of 
colour occurs immediately upon freezing, which 
proves that life then ceases. Oecrtain other species 
are said to show the same thing. 

Tue New Fie_tp Gun.—A battery of the new 
steel 16-pounders, recently sent to Aldershot from 
Woolwich, have been proved to be useless, in con- 
sequence of the rotten and defective state of the 
carriages and axletrees. A few days since “ A” bat- 
tery, 14th Brigade, under Captain Burn, marched to 
Cove Common for target practice with their new 
guns, The men were delighted with their new equip- 
ment, and from the outward appearance of guns, etc., 
they concluded that they possessed guns equal to 
those used by the Prussians against the Freuch in 
the late war, Tho men proceeded to fire shot and 
shell. They had only fired a few rounds from some 





of the guns when they discovered to their utter 
amazement that the axletrees had broken, and that 
the carriages had become disabled. The fragments 
have since been submitted for inspection to the Duke 
of Cambridge, The wood of the carriages has the 
appearance of being rotten and the axletrees of 
being cast-iron. In each case they yielded to the re- 
coil of the heavy metal. The men deem themselves 
fortunate for not being before an enemy when testing 
their new 16-pounders, It was intended to arm other 
field batteries with similar guns, but as soon as the 
result of the first day’s testing was made known 
orders were sent to Woolwich to discontinue sending 
any more of such guns until farther orders. 

Automatic Conpansinc STEAM-PumMP.—An im- 
proved apparatus has been invented by Mr. W. E. 
Prall, of Washington, U.S., for elevating water, or 
propelling vessels wherein the water is first drawn 
into a cylinder by means of a condensation of steam 
therein, and then expelled by a direct pressure 
of steam thereon. He connects by an intermediate 
rod the arm or lever opening and closing a cock or 
throttle valve in the pipe supplying steam to the 
cylinder, with an elastic diaphragm over the mouth 
of @ pipe opening at its er end into the said 
cylinder. He forms a direct communication between 
the cylinder and reservoir of water elevated above 
the cylinder by means of a steam-pipe opening into 
the lower portion of the cylinder near its port, and 
combines with the cylinder an injection pipe leading 
from the said reservoir aud opening into the cylinder, 
He combines a second elevated reservoir with the 
cylinder by means of a second injection pipe opening 
into the upper part of the said cylinder. In the cylin- 
der is a hot-water piston, formed of two or more discs 
or flanges upon a central tube encircling a guide rod. 
In applying his invention to the propulsion of vessels 
the water is drawn into the cylinder from the bow of 
the boat by the production of a vacuum in the cylin- 
der through the condensation of steam therein, as 
described, and is then expelled with the full force of 
a direct pressure of the steam thereon at the stern of 
the boat. 

Woop Venzrrs ror Covgrine Watis.—Some 
time since Dr. Asa Gray presented tothe Museum 
at Kew a series of thin veneers, or rather sheets of 
wood, such as had been introduced into America for 
covering the walls of rooms instead of paper. ‘These 
wood papers, if we may so call them, are exhibited 
amongst the American woods in the timber museum 
(No 3), and though the specimens there shown are not 
more than from 2 ft, to 8 ft. long, and 18 in. wide, they 
are, we understand, to be had in America in lengths of 
10 ft. and of the entire width of the trunk from which 
they are taken. They are of a uniform thickness 
throughout, and scarcely, if at all, thicker than ordi- 
nary wall paper. They are produced by a kind of 
gigantic planing-machine, the paper being simply 
huge shavings. In most of them the grain runs long- 
itudiually, the trunk of the tree being fed against the 
plane, or the plane being worked along the trunk in 
that direction, but by a farther development of this 
wood machine much wider veneers are obtained, A 
wider blade is of course nocessary, and the trunk of 
the tree being cut to the required length it is made 
to revolve like a cylinder, and by a very even and 
uniform pressure against the edge of the plane & 
continuous shaving or veneer of any desired thick- 
ness or length is produced by what might be likened 
to a kind of unrolling of the vegetable tissues. 
Though these wood papers are of comparatively re- 
cent introduction in America it appears that the patent 
for their production is only a development of a French 
patent obtained as long ago as 1826, by which tho 
patentee covered a piano with sheets of ivory so pro- 
duced, For the veneering of small objects, such as 
telescope tubes, sword canes, etc., the wood shavings 
are usually backed with thin papers; the backing or 
lining is applied by means of a machine very similar 
to that usually employed for making cardboard, by 
which two sheets, supplied from rollers, after boing 
brought into contact with a revolving brush, dipping 
in liquid paste or size, are passed together between 
compressing rollers, and then taken up on the receiv- 
ing roller. At first the wood sheets were used for 
walls without any lining or backing, but before being 
applied they were thoroughly soaked in water to 
make them pliable ; when lined with paper, however, 
they are much stronger, and are used exactly as 
ordinary wall papers by pasting the sheets, or if 
preferred the wall itself. The sheets are so thin that 
the edges can be lapped over each other as readily 
and neatly as actual paper. After being properly 
fixed the walls can be either left untouched, rubbed 
down with oil, or varnished, and in either case look 
well, Amongst the woods cut for this purpose, and 
exhibited at Kew, are bird’s-eye maple (Acer sacchai't- 
num), red maple (A. rubrum), swamp curly maple (A. 
rubrum), mahogany (Swietenia Mahagoni), black 
walnut (Juglans nigra), button wood (Platanus 





occidentalis), hornbeam (Carpinus Americanus), et 
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LORD DANE’S ERROR. 
—_—so—_ 


CHAPTER IX. 


A sceptre snatch’d with an unruly hand 
“Must be as boisterously maintained as tk 


re. 

Votney Heatu remained standing, that he might 
‘be between the young girl who had recognized him 
and the French maid as well as conceal his own face 
from his wife and Adéle, 

“You, Perdita—here ?” he exclaimed, in a low 
voice. “I could hardly believe my eyes.” 

“Nor I mine, Volney,” smiled the girl, her brown 
— shining with joy and affection as she looked up 
at kim, 

“Not that name, Perdita, Call me Talbot.” 

The sweet, bright face of the young girl clouded, 
She looked troubled, 

“This Frenchwoman here was just telling me that 
that beautiful girl yonder is Lady Dane. She called 
you Lord Dane. But I know Lord Dane by sight, 
and I know you,” 

“You told her so? You told her that I was not 
Lord Dane?” questioned Heath, in a despairing, 
scarcely audible voice. 

Baas looked more and more disturbed and puz- 
tled. 

“TI told her nothing. She must have seen my sur- 
prise, however.” 

Heath drew a breath of relief. 

“Believe me, Perdita, I am playing this part with 
Lord Dane’s full consent—I may say by his desire.” 
_ “You are.not friends with Lord Dane. I saw you 
~ now thrust him off. I was at the end window 

ere,’”? 

Heath was biting his lip angrily, and clenching 
his hand, till the nails entered the flesh, It was no- 
thing but obstacles. Was fate beat on wresting Sybil 
from him ? 

The pain and bewilderment of Perdita grew. 

“Is that Lady Dane there?” she asked, the little 
olive cheek flushing faintly. ' 

“She believes herself to be so,” half-sulkily re- 
sponded Heath. “You can betray me if you like, 
Perdita.” 

“To whom could I betray you? If that pure- 
faced, queenly girl yonder is Lady Dane why are 
you with her? The earl must be singularly com- 
Placent if be is pleased to have his wife in compavy 
With one who is so hostile to him as you seemed 
Just now,” 

Heath gave her a quick, startled look. Then he 
bent his lips almost to her ear. 

Hush! Lord Dane is not married. She believes 








(THE FAMILY PORTRAITS. } 


meto be theearl. For Heaven’s sake don’t look so 
shocked, Perdita. I loved her, oh! I loved her so, 
and there was a childish betrothal between her and 
Lord Dane. They cared nothing for each other, and 
had not met for years. But she was bent upon mar- 
rying him. Dane himself proposed that I should 
borrow his name and title to wiv her with, Then, 
I don’t know why, but at the last when you saw us 
just now he had turved against me, and wanted to 
get iv here to tell Sybil who I really was.” 

Perdita looked for a moment as though she could 
not comprehend him. ‘Ten the truth seemed to 
burst apen her. 

“Oh, Volney!”’ she ejaculated ; “ where will it all 
end? I would never have believed it of you.” 

“Nor I of myself; but you havenever loved and 
been tempted as I was.” 

“But it will have tocome out someday. Youcan’t 
deceive her always.” 

“T shall tell her the truth soon now, I presume she 
will hate me. Ihave noright or reason to hope other- 
wise,” Heath said, dejectedly. 

“ She looks asif sheloved you now. But, oh, it is 
terrible to have deceived her so.” 

“If I were sure she loved mel would tell her all 
at this moment.” 

“Tshouldriskit. It will be harder the longer you 
put it off,” 

“ Will you come with me and speak with her? I 
told her you were my foster sister, Thatat least is 
true. 

“Must I call her ‘my lady ’?” 

* You need not call either of usanything. But you 
must come, or she will be suspicious,” 

Perdita rose. 

“TI am very sorry for you, Volney. You look 
jaded and anxious,” she suid; “you are not happy 
after all.” 

“The way of the transgressor is hard,” he quoted, 
with a bitter smile. 

My lady was rather gracious at first, but she asked 
Perdita a great many questions about her husband 
which would have been most awkward to answer 
but for the young girl’s native shrewdness and 
tac 


t. 

Perdita went back to her own seat presently. She 
could not feel at ease in conversation with Sybil, 
knowing what she did. It seemed to her that her 
countenance must express what she was thinking of. 
Being brought into absolute contact with this dazzling 
and queenly girl, to win whom Volney had been 
guilty of such mad deceit, it seemed to her that she 
saw to the very depths of that far from ungenerous 
but proud and viudictive soul. 





Volney’s own words seemed to echo in her ear as 
she listened to Sybil’s flute-like and spirited tones, 
She felt that hers was a nature all fire and impulse, 
haughty and self-willed, sensitive and resentful. 

“She will hate me,” Volney had said; and Per- 
dita thought, “It will be very, very hard for her to 
forgive.” 

Heath had given out that he was going upon the 
Continent. He wished Lord Dane as well as Vassar 
to think he had already left England, as he meant 
to do later. 

Just at present it might not have been quite easy 
to persuade Sybil to go, unti) her mind could some« 
how be satisfied about her father. 

Half way to Dover they changed for the south- 
west, 

As it chanced, Perdita changed here also, but she 
took another carriage, to the relief, it must be con- 
fessed, of both Volney and his wife. 

Perdita guessed it, Indeed, it was very evident. 
Sybil was perhaps vaguely jealous of Perdita’s arch, 
bright beauty, so different from her own, She was 
used to an undivided throne. She was uneasy 
and displeased at the long and seemingly coufiden- 
tial conversation which had passed between Peidita 
and her husband before Perdita was presented to her, 
She had detected an interchange of glauces between 
the two which seemed to indicate a secret understand- 
ing. In short, she showed, in that subtle way pe- 
culiar to women, that she did not like Perdita, 

To Voluey Heath the constant presence of one who 
knew his secret as well as Perdita did was an almust 
unendurable irritation, 

As they quitted one train for the other a very 
embarrassing and annoying circumstance happened. 

They met face to face, in the full blaze of the lamps, 
three young men whom Voluey had often dined with 
iu London. 

They knew him of course, and as he had been 
always a great favourite in convivial circles, and as 
ail three had been evidently imibing something much 
stronger thau water, they plunged unsteadily toward 
him, not seeing, or perhaps caring to see, the lady on his 
arm. 

Volney wrenched himself loose from his three 
drunken tormentors in a towering rage. 

“T don’t know you, gentlemen,” he said, haughtily ; 
“you are mistaken. My name is not Heath.” 

At this, a shout of wild laughter burst from the 
trio, and holding by each other they completely 
blocked his path, which the luggage lying about made 
very uarrow at this point, 

“Not Heath? By Jove!” ejaculated one, with # 
hiccup. 
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“ Then you're his ghost !” cried another. 
And the third said gruffly: 
“ Don't put on airs, old boy. 
and we know it as well as you do. 
ygu up to now ed f 
It was impossible to pass them without astruggle. 


You’re Vol Heath, 
What trick are 


Livid with anger, he stole an anxious look at his 
wife, whose face expressed contempt and disgust but 
neither fear nor suspicion. She had evidently not un- 


derstood anything beyond the interruption, and Heat: 
thanked his good stars that the young men were too 
drunk to speak intelligibly. 

Turning about abruptly, he hastened back the way 
he had come, hoping to evade his tormentors. Adéle 
was close beliind, and as he wheeled Heath caught 
sight of her greedy French face: The bead-like 
black eyes of the maid met her master’s for an instant 
with a look of dawning iutelligenee, a look so plainly 


significant that he hated her from that moment, 
His tormentors followed him @ little way, jeering 
and shouting in a manver that made him shiver with 


anger and apprehension lest Sybil should understand 
them. Lut they drifted away from hiny at last in the 
crowd, and, having conducted his wife to a carriage, 
he left her with her maid, while he went to see what 
had become of Perdita, who had started with them, 
but was not with them now. . 

He met the young girl coming quietly along by 
herself. 

“TI was looking for you, Perdita,” he said, with a 
eonscious flush. “How did you get separated from 
us?”’ 

*€It is of no consequence. I am used to take care 
of myself,” she answered, rather coldly. “I am glad, 
however, to have tle opportunity to speak for a mo- 
ment with you alone. You have not asked me whither 
Iam going, but 1 wish to tell you. We have an auntin 
Leuseleigh village, at least as much of an aunt as you 
or I will ever know, since she is the sister of the 
only mother we ever knew. Aunt Loig lives at Leuse- 
leigh, and I am going te visit her there.” 

Volney uttered an exclaniation of dismay. 

‘*She will be sure to recognize me, and I thought 
I should be safe there for a few weeks,” he almost 
groaned, 

* You will never be safe, as you call it, anywhere 
till you have told your wife all. Yeu will ever be 
subject to sueh encounters as that just now,” Perdita 
said, with sad firmness, 

“You saw that?” 

“ Yes.” 

Volney sighed heavily. 

“T want her to love me first. I am only waiting 
for that. I meant to be so devoted. so tender and 
fond—te study her pleasure, so that she could net 
help loving me. Then I would tell her. Not before— 
I dare not.”’ 

“You will regret it, I am sure, the longer you put 
it off. But if you ever need me you have only to 
drop me aline. I am very sorry for you, Volney.” 

“Hush, for Heaven's sake! How I hate that 
name |” 

“I will do what I cam te keep my aunt from ob- 
serving you. Ske will doubtless be curious to see 
what Lord Dane looks like.” 

“ Ob, doubtless,” said Veluey, with an angry sneer. 

“ However, you did mot wear a beard when she 
saw you last, and your hair is darker. Besides, you 
are altered etherwise.”’ 

“You recognized me,” observed Volney, in a 
gloemy tone. 

“Yes; but Aunt Lois’s eyes are older than mine. 
Goed-bye!” She put her little gloved hand in his as 
he was leaving her, having feund hera seat. “If 
you need mea word will bring me te you.” 

“Thank you, I don’t think [ shall ; and——” 

“You don't like me to be near you, because I Know 
your secret,”’ said Perdita, quiekly, “I shall uot 
come till you send for me, be assured, 1 hope you 
may never need me,” 

Volney flushed, and his face softened. 

“ Little sister, forgive me,” he said, bending his 
stately head to kiss her pretty, dark cheek, “I am 
eross and worried.”” 

“T know it, and [know you of old,” smiled Per- 
dita, faintly. ‘ You are of too impulsive a tempera- 
ment to be playing a game which requires so much 


skill and coolness as this. Be careful. Your wife: 


is evidently uneasy. She watches you, and it is 
your own anxious and tale-telling face which makes 
her do go.” 

“T presume you are right, I must mask my face 
better. Thank you, Perdita! Good-bye!” 

He turned to leave. The train wasin motion, 

The guard was just shutting the door, but opened 
it for him, and he sprang forward so hurriedly that 
in attempting to leap he missed his footing and 
fell, catching it however by a desperate effort of 
strength, and holding himself there. He could do no 
more. 

The guard, seeing his danger, sprang to help him ; 





but he was a small, slight man—Volney was double 
his weight. He could not hope to extricate un- 
aided, aud Heath dared not permit him to try, lest he 
should lose the precious hold he had. 

“Go for help!” said Volney, hoarsely, 

He felt himself face to face with death. With every 
revolution of the wheels it seemed as if the next would 
fling him under them. 

The guard blew his whistle and gavea sign to 
stop the train, 

it began to slacken almost instantly, but slowly. 

Meauwhile two gentlemen, perceiving something 
was wrong, had come out of the carriage Heath had 
just left. Volney was dragged from his perilous posi- 
tion to a standing on the platform. 

He leaved upon them heavily, faint with exhaustion 
and pain. He winced as they touched him, as though 
he had sustained some severe injury. 

Before he could speak he caught sight of Sybil’s 
death-white face at the glazed upper half of the door 
before him, She had seen all, 

Volney compressed his quivering lips, and said 
nothing of his hurt, ‘‘ Not that she would care,” he 
thought, bitterly, ‘‘ but women are so horritied at the 
sight of blood.” 

“This is my compartment, this next one,”’ he said 
to the guard ; “ please to open the door for me.” 

The official did so, and, giving him some money and 
thanking the others, he entered, meeting his wife 
with one ‘hand outstretched to’ support her, for she 
was trembling violently. 

“ Did I frighten you, love?” he asked; “I was 
very careless,” 

Sybil’s face had not récovered its natural hue. 

‘* [saw you when you first fell, and 1 could not get 
the door open,” she said, her voice husky, her lips 
tremulous. 

They had seated themselves, the train was moving 

ain, 

Volney beheld with @ thrill these signs of agitation 
in the wife who had married him: for the coronet she 
imagined he could bestow upon her. 

“Were you sure it was I in the darkness?” 

“Sure!” 

Sybil’s small, proud head dropped upon his shoul- 
der in a burst of sobbing. 

Volney, enraptured, drew her close within his en- 
circling arm. 

‘*My own darling,” he whispered, “are these 
tears for me 2?” 

Sybil looked up quickly, arch smiles shining 
through her tears. 

“Whom else should they be for—myself?” 

“ Then they are for me?” 

“Ob! Talbot, I thought I had lest you. I don’t 
think I uttered « sound, bat I suffered watching you 
with that door between us. Don’t ever talk about 
my not loving you again.’”? 

“Do you, Sybil ?” 

She lifted hor strange eyes to his softly, lit with 
something that leoked like tenderness. 

“ Ineorrigible,” she answered. 

“But you have never said you love me yet, and 
if you knew how | long to hear thé very words——” 

“ Really ?” she interrupted, with « ravishing smile, 
as she drew alittle nearer to him. “ Well, then— 
|——_” 

She paused. Heath’s fine face flushed. His 
eyes shone. His arm clasped her a little closer, this 
sweet, sweet loveliness which ke had stolen as it 
were, but which was not his after all while she did uot 
say the words he waited for. 

Suddenly Sybil’s look changed. 

“But you must never deceive me, you must be 
frank and open with me always, or I shall discover 
it and then there will be an endtoall. You havea 
secret from me now. Will you tell me what it is?” 

Heath’s handsome, happy face clouded suddenly, 
his lip curled a little, 

“J will try her,” he thought, 

He looked up with desperate courage. 

“ Yes, Sybil; there is a secret. I have deceived 
you horribly. But, if I tel! you the truth now, will 
you promise not to despise me? Will you pronrise 
that you will not hate me?” 

As Heath put the question “ Will you promise not 
to hate me?” acold thrill seemed to pass through 
the form his arm encircled. She stirred aneasily, 
and half averted the proud, perfect face that was like 
heaven to him, 

“You have deceived me,” she repeated, slowly. “I 
have had a forsiioding all along. But goon. Tell 
me the truth now, whatever it is. I won’t despise 
you if I can help it.” 

Heath laughed hoaersely. 

“TI was ouly jesting with you, Sybil. What secrets 
could I have but this?” 

He rolled back the loose sleeve of his travelling 
coat, and also the wrist-band beneath, as far as he 
could. ‘The arm was swollen and diseoloured in a 
mauuer frightful to see 





Nothing but the necessity of diverting Sybil from 
those dreadful suspicions which he feared would 
have tempted him to show it to her, He would have 
gone on enduriug the pain in silence, severe as it was, 
but for this. 

Sybil’s very lips whitened. 

“Oh!” she cried, as if she folt the pain herself. 

Her husband smiled at her horrified looks, 

“Tt is nothing,” he said. * It is only badly wrenched 
and a trifle bruised. Bat it is swelling rapidly, and 
I must get the sleeve off somehow. — It will have to 
be cut, [ think, and my cloak will cover it after- 
ward.” 

Adéle being called upon produced a tiny penknife, 
and Sybil herself essayed to cut the sleeve open. 

It was awkward work. The knife was sharp but 
small, the sleeve of too firm a texture to be easily 
managed, 

Volney never winced while it was being done, but he 
groaned as they finished, and Sybil dropped two kisses 
upon his shut eyelids, 
re know I was very awkward, but I tried not to 

Her husband looked at her, tears in his handsome 
eyes, which her kisses and tender voice had evoked. 
He was very miserable, but it was with mental far 
more than physical pain. 

“You awkward?” He smiled. “If you know 
what balm to me your very touch is! We shall be 
at Leuseleigh about daylight,” he went on, while 
Adéle was drenching his arm with cologue, “I 
think I can endure it till then.” 

Sybil glanced at her watch. 

“ It is three o'clock,” shes aid, and sat down beside 
him, arranging @ rest for his arm with a tenderness 
he had scarcely deemed her capable of. “Tam so 
glad,” she whispered, “that there is no dveadful 
secret between us. I hate secrets, I hate deceit.” 

“* Who does not?” said her husband, faintly, but he 
did not ask her again if she loved him. 

At five o’clock a faint glow rose from the East, and 
just as the sun began to stream across the landscapo 
they reached Leuseleigh. 

Volney had telegraphed from London that Lord 
Dane was coming with his wife by this train, and an 
elegant carriage, with two footmen in attendance, was 
waitiug for them. 

The real Lord Dane, it will perhaps be remembered, 
had never been at Leuseleigh, though he had had it 
put in good order the season before, even to supplying 
carriages and saddle-horses for the use of the guests 
he was expecting to entertain. 

Volney could not, however, entirely rid himself of 
misgiving as he left the platform with Sybil, he lean- 
ing upon her arm rather than she upon his, 

He looked haggard and ill, but his noble head and 
tall stature made him an object of distinction. 

The two footmen singled hin out at once, and ap 
proached him with their laced bats in their hands 
and “ my lord” upon’ their lips. 

“ Ah, my good fellows. From Leuseleigh, eh?” 
Volney asked. 

“ Yes, my lord; happy to welcome your lordship and 
my lady. We're Sikes and Graves, please your 
lordship.” 

“Ab, yes. Sikes and Graves, Lady Dane,” he re- 
peated, turning to his wife, “Very well. Where is 
some one to attend to the luggage?” 

“* Here, ury lord—Mr. Mills.” 

“Ah, Mills? Hew de you do?” 

He and Sybil shook lands with ail three graciously, 
then the coachman, whose name was Dawkes, re~ 
ceived a pleasant word, and his loriship questioned 
one of the footmen im an audible aside intended for 
Sybil’s ears, 

‘* Has any one been inquiring for moe at Louseleigh 
—any gentleman?” 

** Not that l’ve heard of, my lord, and I’d be likely 
to hear if there had been.” 

They entered the velvet-lined carriage. 

Adéle remained to come with the luggage. 

Heath glanced at his wife. She ‘was looking 
auxiously amoug the groups gathered about. He 
could guess whom she was seeking for, 

* Where can papa be?” she murmured, at last, sink 
ing back among the cashions, aud looking ready to 
cry. “I was so sure that he would meet us here. You 
do: not know how uneasy I feel at not seeing him.” 

“ He would not be likely to meet you here. He 
would wish to spare you the agitation of first see- 
ing him so publicly,” Heath said, soothingly. 

“Do you think so? Oh, then, perlaps he will be 
Waiting for us at the hall.” 

“T hope so.” 

Sybil sighed. 

“It is very strange,” she said; “it is not in the 
least-like papa to act in this way. It looks almostas 
if——T abot,” she added, turning and looking at her 
husband excitedly, “ notuing will seem real to me till 
I lave seen paps. I cannot tell you how I feel about 
it.’ 
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“ My darling, don’t look go, don’t feel so,” Heath 
gaid, with nervous agitation, “I am sure you will see 
him soon.” 

“T doubt it,” Sybil answered, gloomily. “ Some- 
thing tells me that i shall. never see him again.” ‘'! 

“Bat you will—certainly you will,” Heath said, 
repressing # shiver as it were of foreboding. “ You 
are tired now and nerveless. . Don’t look so un- 
happy, love, just now when we are entering our 
own domains.” 

Sybil sat up, and looked eagerly out. 

“Are we, indeed? “Oh! how lovely it. is, so 
different from horrible Graystone.” 





CHAPTER X: 


But hushed be every thought that springs 
From out the bitterness of things. 


Wordsworth. 

LEUSELEIGH HaLL and demesne had. in its day 
been a favourite resort of the Danes—father and son 
—but it had been neglected since the majority of the 
present lord, and to a degree, indeed, by his father 
before him, The grounds were in tolerable preserva- 
tion, and the gardens, park, and fruiteries, showed still 
some signs of care. P 

Beautiful Leuseleigh muet always be, a quaint, 
lovely, picturesque old place with glimpses of the 
mansion itself at every turn in the romaniic, winding 
drive which led to it through broad avenues of trees, 
not yet in their full verdure, but already glowing 
with green hues, 

The day was @ bright one, the spring sunshine 
over all, The pretended earl felt more than a touch 
of envy of the real possesgor of:this fair and stately 
abode as Sybil’s little hand leaned upon his shoulder 
while she burst every now and then into eager rap- 
tures over all she saw. A fierce longing seized him. 
Oh! to be really Earl of Dane, to be truly what he 
was 80 ill already with pretending to be. 

Why had not fate made him a lord, with grand 
country seats like this and untold revenues? 

An exclamation from Sybil recalled him from these 
bitter longings. 

The hall itself was before them, a magnificent struc- 
ture of stone and marble, heavily wreathed withivy, 
with tall, oriel ts of stained glass facing 
them, an immense flight of marble steps leading to 
the main entrance, and long stone terraces stretching 
either way. Upon the steps the servants were all 
drawn up to greet their supposed master. 

Sybil’s first thought was for her father. Was he 
there? No. Then she tried to forget everything 
that was unpleasant. 

A momentary pang of terror asssiled Heath leat 
there might be one among that throng of, servants 
who knew the real Lord Dane well enough to expose 
him. But he need not have feared. 

on and Sybil passed through them, smiling gra- 
ciously. 

Sybil’s beautiful face was lit with exultation. Her 
foolish young heart swelled with pride and triumph 
as she heard herself saluted as “ my lady” on every 
side, and paced the lofty and imposing galleries which 
led to her own apartments. 

She leaned upon her husband's arm, her tall, hand- 
some, stately husband, who looked every inch a lord 
with that stern light in his deep blue eyes, that de- 
fiant, half-martial air upon him. 

Murmurs of admiration followed the pair, and a 
portly, pompousold man, who was steward and but- 
ler in one, led; the way to the rooms propaigd for 
them, F 

The housekeeper, @ middle-aged woman, as meek 
: air as the butler was pompous, also accompanied 

em, 

Sybil found the.appointments of the noble mansion 
the believed herself the rightful mistress. of on a 
grand scale, Her splendour-loving eye was feasted 
at every step. The real Lord Dane had not spared 
*xpense in indulging his fickle fanoy for refitting 
Leuseleigh. The most gorgeous hangings. and car, 
pets, paintings and statuary of great beauty and 
the most costly description, met them at every turn, 

In traversing gallery. of family portraits, Sybil 
Would fain have lingered, 

The old butler, fascinated into extraordinary lo- 
quacity by her ladyship’s loveliness and condescen- 
sion, said triumphantly, glancing from the pictures 
to the pretended lord; : 

“You may well look, my lady, for such a likeness 
Was never seen. I should have kuown his lordship 
if 'd met him in the middle of the ocean, for his re- 
semblance to these.” 

“Oh, Talbot,” Sybil cried, stopping instantly, and 
holding her husbaud back, “do stopa moment—it is 

e, 1 do believe,” 

Heath paused, with difficulty suppressing all signs 
O the irritation that was devouring him. 

di He like these pictures of the proud Danes! How 
isdaiufully must the originals bave regarded him 
Could they have known all 








“ Yes, you are all Dane,” Sybil’s voice repeated. 
“T can see something like you in all these pictures. 
Here are your very eyes and forehead, and the same 
curve of the hair away from it. This one holds his 
head just like you, and has your smile, And—oh, 
Talbot !” 

She had come to the picture of a tall, superb-look- 
ing man, wearing’s scarlet hunting suit, and leaning 
one white and symmetrical hand upon the arching 
neck of his horse, 

Heath certainly bore a marked resemblance to this 
picture both in feature and expression, 

“That is the late earl, my lord’s father.” the but- 
+ po and Sybil glanced round for her hus- 

nd, 

He was standing just where: she had arrested his 
steps, looking about him with a strange, startled, 
puzzled air. He passed his hand over his eyes like 
one ina dream, Where had he seen faces like these 
before? And that tall, oriel casement, with the 
painted light streaming through P 

He had never been inside Leuseleigh Hall in his 
life before, he said, and yet all this, the room, the 
window, the paintings, were familiar as his own 


ace, 

“ Talbot ?” Sybil spoke again, with a heavy sigh. 

Heath recalled himself. 

He started violently as she led him to the picture 
of the late earl, saying : 

“It might almost have been taken for yonrself, 
Talbot. How strangely you look at it.. You are not 
frightened at your resemblance to your own father ? 
Are you ill?” 

She stopped and looked at his changing face in 
amazement, 

He did indeed look strange. A half-frightened 
light broke over his face. A faint, thrilling sus- 
picion of the truth flashed through him and was dis- 
missed in scorn. 

Sybil preased his hand gently. 

“ Forgive me!” she said. “I had forgotten your 
brnised arm. You must have a surgeon to look at it 
at once,” 

* No,” Volney said, forcing a smile. ‘ Mrs. Davis 
here is better than any surgeon, l’l] wager.” 

He did not dare risk sending for a surgeon lest he 
should chance upon some one who knew Lord Dane, 

The housekeeper blushed and smiled. 

If my lord would go to his room she would pro- 
- some liniment and bandages and come to him 

ere. 

“ Lead on then, Peters,” Heath said to the butler, 
and he and Sybil proeeeded at once tothe sumptuous 
apartments awaiting them, 

‘“* His lordship did not telegraph which apartments 
he wished. So I chose these because of the view, 
and—because you were a bride, my lady,” old Peters 
explained, 

Sybil smiled as she looked about her. The pre- 
vailing hue in all this room was white. White and 
gold, white and green, white and violet, and all 
chanced to be her colours, by pure accident too, bat 
she glanced at her husband with lustrous eyes, fancy- 
ing that it had been planned so by him. 

** How good he is to me,” she thought; “and how 
little he suspects that it is himself I love him for, in 
spite of all my wicked talk about being a countess, 
and loving grandeur aad state.” 

She went inte raptures over the rooms to old 
Peters’s delight. 

Her husband lay on one of the velvet sofas, his 
face quite turned from her, 

“ Serve breakfast here at once,” Sybil said to 
Peters; “and,oh, Peters, if any one, or any message 
or letter comes for me, let me know instantly.” 

“I will, my lady.” 

Peters backed out of the room with many bows. 

Heath sprang up suddenly and followed him till 
they. were out of Sybil’s hearing, Without looking 
at the old man then he said: 

“T have a matter of serious importance that I want 
to put in your charge, Peters.” 

“ Yes,.my lord,” Peters said, respectfully, and 
without betraying any surprise. 

“ Did you know that I have a foster-brother, the 
son of my old nurse, who is insane?” 

“ I did not, my lord.” 

“1 have;.and he is sometimes very violent. He 
imagines he is Lord Dane instead of me, and has oc- 
casioned me trouble, poor fellow. I heard on my way 
here that.be has just escaped again from the asylum 
in which I had placed him, and I am afraid he may 
come here. It would never do to have him forcing 
himself into Lady Dane’s presence.” 

“I should think not, my lord,” Peters said, ex- 
citedly, ‘There is no telling what might happen.” 

“ Exactly: I may depend upon you then to watch 
for him. Don’t make any talk about it among the 
servants for fear it may come to her ladyship’s ears 
and alarm her. But have two or three that you can 
depend on, and secure him at all hazards if he should 





come here. Lock him up in one of the strong rooms, 
and we'll keep him there till I can send word to the 
asylum.” 

“You may depend on me, my lord.” 

Heath stood hesitating for a moment, as though 
there was something more he wished to say, 

Peters waited with the same air of profound and 
gratified humility. 

“ We isvery clever, Peters,” Volney resumed, in a 
low voice, the colour coming painfully into his pale 
cheek and his eyes anywhere to avoid meeting 
Peters’s ; “ he may come dressed like a gentleman, 
and at times he has quite the air of one. He doesn’t 
look like an insane person. I will tell you how you 
may surely know him. Ask him if he is Lord Dane, 
or he may fall to abusing a fellow by the name of 
Heath, You'll know him by that too.” 

“You may depend on me, my lord,” Peters re- 
peated, and Volney slowly retraced his stops. 

The flush which shame had bronght into his face 
had not yet died away when he re-entered Sybil’s 
presence. 

After what Hall had told him he had no fears of 
Rupert Vassar making his appearance at Leuseleigh 
at present, 

albot Dane might discover that he had not gone 
upon the Continent, and follow him here. That he 
would, if he did come, try to force himself into Sybil’s 
presence, in his jealous rage, and tell her all, he be- 
lieved ; and, sooner than permit that, he had resolved 
upon those violent measures concerning which he 
had just instructed Peters. 

At Graystone Rupert Vassar waited the return of 
his messenger in such an agony of rage and impa- 
tience as threatened to throw him ina fever. His leg 
was badly fractured—broken in two places, Rage 
as he might, he was helpless for the present. 

Hall was brought into his presence abont the same 
hour in the morning as Volney and Sybil were break- 
fasting together, never dreaming how close at 
hand was one who had both the will and the power 
to shatter their hopes and embitter their love for each 
other, 

Vassar fastened his fiery eyes upon Hall as he came 


in. 

“ Well?” 

He uttered the monosyllable in so deep and threaten- 
ing a tone—he looked so desperately malignant as he 
lay there—that Hall whitened with fear lest his 
master had guessed how he had betrayed him. For 
an instant the money hidden away in an inner pocket 
of his waistcoat seemed to be burning through the 
cloth, 

A second’s reflection however reassured him. His 
master could not know the truth, aud he could pre- 
varicate with the best of them. 

“Will you speak, rascal?” shouted Vassar, so 
fiercely that Hall jumped and looked at the door, as 
if meditating flight. 

“You villain!” vociferated his master, “if you 
don’t tell me what has happened in two seconds PU 
fling this at your head.” 

He lifted a huge cut-glass decanter, and aimed it 
at Hall. ; 

“ Nothing’s happened,” growled Hall, watching 
the decanter. ‘1 never see Miss Sybil at all, and I 
give the letter to Lord Dane.” 

“Go on.” 

“Lord Dane muttered something, then he laughed, 
and he said Miss Sybil and her husband was gone to 
the Continent.” 

Vassar groaned. 

‘© Was that all?” 

Yes, sir.” 

“TI don’t believe you, you villain! Lord Dane 
never would have laughed at that letter. His teeth 
would have chattered with fear, more likely.” 

Hall was silent. 

‘J don’t believe you saw Lord Dane at all!” 

“1 can’t help what you believe, I did see him, and 
gave him the letter, and he said something to himself 
first, then he laughed,” repeated Hall, sulkity. 

Vassar lay still for some moments, looking at Hall 
with doubtful fierceness, and the man felt, though be 
did not meet it, the threatening of that bitter glance. 

“Ring the bell,” ordered his master, presenthy. 

Hall obeyed oagerly. He thought the interview 
was over, but his master only said to the servans 
who entered : 

“Send Speers here, and—Gore.” 

Hall started slightly, and eyed his master with 
mingled curiosity and apprehension, 

But Vassar was not looking at him, 

Speers and Gore came in presently. 

Speers was a broad-shouldered, big-necked, red- 
faced fellow, with fists like sledge-hammoers ; and 
Gore was a tolerably large, formidable-appearing dog 
—a mixture of the bloodhound and mastiff. He 
longed to Sybil, and had all the attachment of the 
mastiff for her and her father, and all the ferocity 
and enmity of the bloodhound for others, though he 
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never attacked any one who did not first assail him 
unless so ordered by Vassar or Sybil. 

“ Lock the door, Speers, and bring me the key.” 

Speers did so. He wasastolid but faithful fellow, 
who never questioned any order of his mastex’s. 

Hall shifted his position uneasily as the angry, 
bright eyes of Vassar turned upon him at last. 

* Now,” said he, in a still but none the less awful 
voice, “ tell me the truth, you rascal! Are you going 
to do it?” 

Hall turned a sickly yellow, but did not speak. 

“Search him, Speers,” commanded Vassar, “If 
he stirs I'll put Gore at him.” 

Speers advanced. 

The dog bristled and uttered a low, thunderous 


note. 

Hall trembled, but dared not resist. 

At first it seemed that Speers in his clumsiness 
would not be equal to the occasion, and Hall, watch- 
ing his opportunity, slipped from their hiding-place 
the notes Volney had given him ; but before he could 
bestow them elsewhere the dog, at a signal from 
Vassar, was on him and had torn the money from 

m. 

Vassar extended his hand. 

“Here, Gore!” and the huge animal obediently 
brought the notes to his master. ‘‘I'hat will do, 
Speers,” said Rupert Vassar, his lips twitching and 
white. “Come here, Hall.” 

Hall advanced reluctantly, and looked as if at every 
step he would sink through the floor, 

Vases spoke to him calmly enough this time. 

“Tell me the truth now, and you shall have your 
money back, Gore!” 

The dog drew nearer, rolling his red, fierce eyes, 
and lapping his jaws with his long, fiery tougue ina 
way that made Hall quiver, 

He hesitated no longer, but began at the begin- 
ning, and aided by a few questions told the whole 
story. 

Vassar groaned once or twice as he proceeded, 
and at the sound Gore flattened his ears viciously. 

“TI would have given you this pitiful sum overand 
ever again if you had been faithiul to me!” Vassar 
said, hoarsely, as he flung the money at the man. 
‘You did not see—her—your young lady at all, 
then ?” 

“Yes, sir. She came to the train with him. She 
didn’t see me, though.” 

“The maid? She must have been in the plot.” 

“Not she—begging your pardon, sir,” jerked Hall, 
looking himself again now that he had got his money 
back, ‘“ She was too set up at being maid to a real 
lady. She’ll be madder than all when she finds he 
ain’t a real lord.” 

Vassar clenched his teeth, and hissed something 
like an anathema, 

“They came to the train in Lord Dane’s own car- 
riage, you said ?” 

“ Yes, sir; but hislordship wasn’t with them, though 
he came afterward. Him you call Heath and my lord 
didn’t seem on such good terms either.” 

Vassar started. 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“They had a tussle just as the train was starting, 
and the other one tlung my lord clean off.” 

“Are you telling me the truth now, you rascal ?” 
cried Vassar, much excited. “ Were you hired to tell 
me that?” 

“I tell you the truth, sir, and nothing else. I 
asked a feilow in the crowd, and he told me it was 
Lord Dane himself was flung off by the other oue.” 

Vassar foamed in perplexity. 

“Oh! to be on my feet again, I would soon know,” 
he groaned. 

“That is not all either, sir,” ventured Hall 

ain. 

“What! more ?” cried Vassar, passionately 

“I got as close as I could to his lordship, and he 
was precious angry, he was, and he shook his fist at 
the other one, who only laughed. And then 7 

“ And then?” questioned Vassar, impatiently. 

“Then his lordship went off in his carriage. But 
he came back again shortly, and in a great hurry 
too. When I saw him run into the station 1 went 
too, and he spoke to one of the clerks, aud threw down 
some money, and asked if he could have an engine. 
The last 1 saw of him he was going off on the engine 
he’d asked for, and he looked black too. I was 
thankful it wasn’t me he was following with that 
look in his eyes.” 

“Is that ail?” 

“ All I know, sir.” 

“ Well, then, get out of the room before I set Gore 
on you.” 

Hall vanished, 

(To be continued.) 











FeMaLe Breruren.—A worthy deacon in a town 
somewhere or other gave notice at a prayer meeting 
the other night of a meeting that was to be held im- 





mediately after, and unconsciously added: “ There is 
no objection to the female brethren remaining.” This 
reminds us of a clergyman who told in his sermon 
one Sunday of a very affecting scene where “ there 
wasn’t a dry tear in the house.” 


ADA ARGYLE. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

It did not give Mrs. Blenheim any uneasiness to 
discover these signs in Fred Rashleigh—for that her 
protégé would fall in love with some fair girl, if he 
had not already done sv, she considered quite a mat- 
ter of course. 

Her only solicitude was that the lady of his choice 
should be worthy of him, and she had no reason to 
doubt the merits of the beautiful stranger whose 
name seemed to call a new light into Frederick’s eyes 
and a heightened colour to his cheeks. 

A habit of grief cannot long be concealed from the 
watchful eyes of true friendsuip, and Mrs, Blenheim’s 
suspicions soon grew into something like certainty, 
and resulted in a kindly confidential interview, in 
which she drew from Rashleigh the whole story of 
his love and disappointment. 

To say that she sympathized fully with him would 

be saying but little, for she resolved to do what she 
could to divert his mind from so hopeless a passion. 

She approved of his plan of finishing his collegiate 
course, but advised its postponement for another 
year, and said that if she could find exactly the right 
person for a travelling companion they would go 
abroad in May. 

Would he like it ? 

Yes, Rashleigh was sure he should like it very much, 
yet he was conscious of a reluctance to go where it 
would probably be difficult to hear of Ada. 

“ Alice cannot go,” the widow added; “for Mr. 
Haskia will not consent, and she does not wish to go, 
except for my sake. But I fear it wil! be very ditfi- 
cult to supply her place.” 

“It will indeed, Such young ladies are very 
scarce,” 

“You may well say that, I do not know how to 
give her up; but she is to be married next winter.” 

“So soon!” 

“Yes. She will be twenty then, and her husband 
elect will not hear of farther delay. He is a man of 
wealth, you know, and is doing a large business. But 
1 often think if we had only kuown you sooner what 
a nice match you and Alice might have made, and 
how snug we should have been here, But it was not 
to be; and Haskin is going to take her away. He is 
a widower, you know, although only twenty-eight.” 

“IT know. He is an estimable man. Everybody 
speaks well of him,” 

“Yes; but it is dreadful to lose my niece, who 
has lived with me from a child. They urge me to 
make my home with them, but I do not feel as if I 
could ever so far give up my independence. A son- 
in-law is not @ son, I'red.”’ 

“ Very true.” 

“TI want not only to be mistress of my house but 
to feel thatI am. Anything else is a position of re- 
straint.” 

A short time after this conversation Rashleigh ac- 
cidentally met one of his late fellow clerks, who spoke 
of a young gentleman having called at the bank to 
see him a day or two previously. 

He could not remember his name, but said he had 
left his card, which was probably there yet, so Fred 
went to see it, and to his great amazement—bat 
whether to his delight or not he hardly knew—found 
that the stranger was Tom Argyle. 

He had left no message, and as his card contained 
nothing but his name there was no clue to bis stop- 
ping-place. 

“He has come with the wedding party,” was 
the first thought which crossed Fred’s mind, and he 
felt like hurrying away from the dangerous vicinity 
lest Tom might chance to come in while he was there, 
and carry him off to seo Ada and her husband, He 
thought he could not endure that, and he was sure 
he would rather shut himself up for a fortnight than 
run the risk of such an encounter. 

If he met the bridal party he must be polite to them, 
and he felt that 1t would even be incumbent upon 
him to pay them a great deal of attention. 

He already imagined the beautiful Ada hanging 
upon the arm of the stately Walsingham, listening 
reverentially to his words, and looking lovingly into 
his eyes, while he must be content with playing-the 
part of a courteous host to the happy couple, 

It was really a dreadful contemplatioa for a lover, 
and especially for one of Rashleigh’s peculiar tem- 

perament. A considerable degree of physical torture 
would have been absolutely preferable tv him, 

Yet what could he do? Hecould not be guilty of 
incivility ; that would be to compromise his honvur 
aud lower his self-respect, 











So he left his own card, containing his new ad- 
dress, at the bank, requesting that it might be de- 
livered to Mr, Argyle if he called again, but heartily 
hoping that he would not, 

Then he went away, and as he went he still re- 
flected upon the agitating subject. 

It was about noon, and as he walked down the 
street he fancied he sew Tom Argyle in every well- 
dressed young man in the distance, and he looked 
furtively at all the conveyances which passed him, ex- 
pecting to be hailed from one of them by tho loud 
voice of his young friend, 

That this was T'om’s first visit to the city, that he 
meant to have a good time and wished his assistance, 
Fred had no manner of doubt, nor would he have 
hesitated to lend him all the aid in his power if he 
had only come alone. 

Then he reflected that he had already done all that 
courtesy required of him up to this time, and that he 
was under no obligations to seek for his friends in 
the street. 

So he jumped into a "bus—not without fear of 
finding the whole bridal party inside—and rode home, 
where he at once told Mrs, Blenheim the whole story, 

She laughed at him, and reminded him that he had 
not received any wedding-cards, and that he would 
certainly have found them also at the bank if the 
nuptials had taken place. 

‘This view of the case seemed highly probable ; he 
joined in the laugh against himself, and his feelings 
underwent a sudden and violent reaction. 

He was as desirous to find young Argyle now as 
he had before been to shun him, resolving to pay the 
brother of Ada every attention, 

He had a faint hope even that he might be the 
bearer of good news, although his reason told him 
that there was no probability of that, 

Btill it was something that Ada was not yet married, 
and as long as this irrevocable step wag not taken 
there were possibilities in his favour. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 

So Rashleigh went in search of Tom, visiting many 
of the principal hotels, and examining the registers 
through the entries of several preceding days for the 
name of his young friend. 

It was the work of several hours; the afternoon 
was drawing to a close, and his patience was well- 
nigh exhausted at times, but his anxiety was in- 
creased by every defeat, and he passed on from hotel 
to hotel wearied but hopeful. 

As his chances diminished the importance of suc- 
cess was magnified in his estimation, and he became 
certain that if he could only find Tom he should hear 
some favourable news from him. 

But about a quarter before six o’clock, as he was 
poring over the register of the old “Waverly House,” 
—long since given to the flames—his heart gave s 
bound and stood still as his finger rested on the long- 
sought name, 

There it was in large, bold characters, bearing 
date three days back, and probably the same day on 
which he had called at tue bank. 

“Thomas Argyle.” 

But he might have gone, and Fred quickly applied 
to the clerk for information on this point. 

“ He has gone!” was the immediate reply as the 
clerk glanced at the name. “ He paid his bill not 
half ¢n hour ago.” 

“ Which way did he go?” asked Fred. 

“I think he went tothe boat. He stood there, bag 
in hand, about the time the passengers were going.” 

Fred looked at his watch ; it wanted only ten mi- 
nutes of six, and the case seemed hopeless, but he 
found a hack, leaped on the box with the driver, 
whence he could have an unobstructed view, and 
urged the Jehu to do his best. 

But everything seemed to’be in the way. The 
streets were thronged with carriages, carts, aud 
trucks, and the impedimenta increased, of course, 43 
they drew near the steamboat pier. : 

Fred believed he could do better on foot, and, hastily 
paying the hackman, he jumped down, but lost two 
minutes in trying toget across the blocked street, and 
when at last he got over, and forced his way through 
the crowd of porters,carmen, orange women and news- 
boys, he reached the side of the steamboat oualy in 
time to see the passage-plank removed. 

The vessel was crowded in every part, and Rash- 
leigh’s eye sought in vain amid the throng to distin- 
guish the form of his friend. 

He placed himself in a conspicuous position in the 
hope that Tom might see him, and might even im 
that last moment before the wheels began to revolve 
leap ashore, as an active man could easily have done. 

He almost resolved, in his now intense earnestness, 
to jump upon the boat and go with Ada’s brother, 12 
the hope of hearing some acceptable tidings of ber, 
and only the thought of the uneasiuess which his ab- 
sence would cause Mrs. Blenheim prevented his giv- 
iug way to this impulse, 
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His suspense and his hopes were soon terminated } 
the dilatory wheels began to move; the boat glided 
slowly forward ; many hats and kerchiefs were waved, 
and the grieved and baffled youth joined the re- 
tiring throng, and turned his steps homeward. 

At his home a very different scene had meanwhile 
been enacting, for Fred had scarcely started on his 
tour of the hotels when, by a provoking contretemps, 
Tom Argyle, who had by some means learned the 
place of his abode, called to see him, 

A servant informed the visitor that Mr. Rashleigh 
was absent, but Miss Winslow overheard the in- 
quiry, and, guessing who the stranger was, ran 
down to see him. 

“Are you Mr. Argyle?” she asked, with little 
ceremony, for Tom was only a big boy, whose juveni- 
lity was not more apparent in his beardless tace than 
in his awkward attempts to display the dignity of 

manhood, 


rubbing his smooth chin. 

“Then Mr. Rashleigh has gone to look for you. 
He received your card, and is very desirous to see 
you, Won't you walk in and wait for him?” 

Tom looked much pleased, and said he thought he 
would, adding: 

“It would be useless for me to try and find him 
in the city I suppose,” 

“ Quite useless. You would miss him everywhere ; 
but you are sure to see him here if you can wait.” 

“Oh, I can wait. I have nothing in the world to 
hurry me,” replied the young man, looking around 
in some amazement at the beautiful parlours and fur- 
niture. “Are you—are you full here?” 

“TI beg your pardon——” 

“Rooms all taken ?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Alice, perceiving the young 


man’s mistake, and repressing a smile; ‘*no—we- 


have some unoccupied rooms.” 

“ What are yourterms? TI shouldn't mind com- 
ing here if they are not toohigh. Iam. stopping at 
an hotel, but should prefer being up here with Mr, 
Rashleigh, Shall be in town about a week.” 

“I will speak to the lady of the house and bring 
you word,” said Miss Winslow, hurryiug out to give 
way to her laughter, which would not bear longer re- 
pression. 

When she had gone Tom took a more deliberate 
survey of the rooms, walking from one extremity of 
the large parlour to the other, and mentally pro- 
nouncing them very satisfactory. 

Alice meanwhile went to her aunt, and told her— 
between the explosions of an uncontrollable laughter 
—of Mr. Argyle’sarrival and of his having mistaken 
the place fora boarding-house and having applied 
fora room, 

Mrs. Blenheim quite enjoyed the joke, and 
freely gave her niece permission to encourage the 
visitor’s mistake and engage him as a boarder. 

“Fred will be glad to have him here, and so shall 
I,” she said, “ Give him the third-storey back room, 
and try to have him installed before Fred's re- 
turn.” 

“Oh, it will be delightful!” exclaimed the young 
lady, “if I can only keep my countenance,” and 
she hurried back to play the réle of the landlady's 
niece. 

“* We can let you havea room in the third storey,” 
she said, “if that will suit you.” 

“5 daresay it will, if it isu’t too small, Let me 
see it!” 

Alice led the way to the landing on the third storey 
and threw open the door of a large and beautifully 
furnished apartment, 

“ Not this ?” said Argyle, in amazement, 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ But a smaller one wouldanswer my purpose just 
as well.” 

“We have nosmall rooms to spare. I fear you will 
have to take this one or none. It is the same size as 
Mr. Rashleigh’s, with which it communicates.” 

“ Ah—doves it, though? Rashleigh has this large 
front room ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ What are your terms for this room ?” Tom asked, 
with evident uneasiness, 

“Terms ?” 

“ Yes—your price?” 

Alice was quite posed now, for she knew nothing 
of such things, and feared she should make some 
egregious blunder and betray herself. 

_ But after some hesitation, seeing that Argyle was 
inpatient for an answer, she said: 

“ May I ask what you pay at the hotel ?” 

‘ si At the hotel? Oh, yes. I pay'ten shillings a day 
iere,’ 

‘Ah, then, that will do, I suppose.” 

“But,” he said, “we generally expect these things 
to be a little cheaper at private boarding -houses.” 

“Oh! Do you? Very well! Then we will say 
five shillings a day.” 





This was a great fall, certainly. 

Tom thought it very strange, but he closed the bar- 
gain instanter, and said he would go immediately for 
his bag. 

“ Bat I shall want a fire,” he added. “ Please to 
have a good, rousing one made before I return,” 

oi will, sir.” 

“Fires are extra, I suppose?” 

“ Sir?” = a 

“You charge extra for fires, I presume ?” 

“ Well—no—I—I believe not.” 

“Not? But I shall want a fire every day, you 
know. The weather is very unpleasant.” 

“All right. We have plenty of coal, 
Alice. 

“Surely,” thought Tom as he went downstairs, 
“this is a very cheap house for such a stylish one, 
and so good a neighbourhood. I wonder if they will 
give a fellow anything fit to eat!” 

Then, having reached the front door still at- 
tended by the demure Alice, he turned suddenly back 
and said: 

“Have something hearty for supper, will you? I 
shall be confoundedly hungry, I know, after ranning 
about so much.” 

“Certainly, sir. Would you prefer a steak, some 
lamb chops, or broiled chicken ?” 

“Eh? Eh? _ Broiled chicken? Yes; that will 
be just the thing.” 

“ You shall have it, sir.” 

Tom went off, greatly wondering that anybody 
should stop at hotels when such capital boarding- 
houses were to be found. 

* Rashleigh is a lucky fellow,” he said, ‘to get in 
there.” 

He rode down town, spent an hour making some 
purchases, then went to the ‘ Waverly House,” 
where, 'as we have seen, he paid his bill, and obtained 
his light luggage, between five and six o’clock, and 
scarcely half an hour before Fred came there in 
search of him. 

Then he returned to Mrs, Blenheim’s, entered the 
house smoking a cigar, gave his bag to the foot- 
man who opened the door, and told him to take it up 
~ his room, and inquired if Mr. Rashleigh had come 

ome, 

wy Mr. Rashleigh had not yet come, the servant 
sald, 

“Ts supper ready ?” 

“No, sir; supper will not be served until Mr. 
Rashleigh returns,” 

“Fred must be a pretty important man _ here,” 
thought Tom as he walked in and promenaded the 
parlours awhile, still smoking. “I have no objec- 
tion to waiting for him, of course,” he said, in 
soliloquy ; “ but { wouldn’t stand that every day.” 

In his room, to which he soon went, he found a 
glowing coal tire in a large, open grate and every- 
thing in the most perfect order. 

“Now this is what I call comfort!” said Tom, 
sinking into a large easy-chair, where, after finishing 
his cigar, he fell asleep, and dreamed of a supper 
table garnished with a long row of savory broiled 
chickens. But on attempting to carve one of them 
it flapped its cooked wings and crowed, and then 
flew out of the window. Another he succeeded in 
detaining, though it fluttered and squalked beneath 
the carving-knife, and on trying to eat it he only 
succeeded in getting his mouth full of feathers. 

While he was making this unsatisfactory meal 
Fred arrived below, wearied and dejected, and re- 
ported his failure to his friends, 

“I just missed him,” he said, “ at the hotel and 
the boat. I never had such a chase, and all for no- 
thing.” 

“ Never mind,” replied Alice, “‘ Thereis a gentle- 
man upstairs whom you.will be quite as glad to see 
as if it were Tom Argyle.” 

“A gentleman upstairs! Why it must be my 
father then, Is he in my room?” 

“ No—in the back room.” 

“ That’s strange, too!” said Fred, going upstairs 
with a rush and knocking at Tom’s door, 

But there was no response, and, after repeating 
the knock, he walked in, and found the object of 
his long and wearying search sleeping soundly in 
his chair. 

Fred’s amazement was unbounded; he awoke his 
visitor without ceremony, and the two young men 
were quickly shaking hands and talking quite as 
rapidly as the most voluble of the other sex could 
have done—perhaps a little more so. 

They talked together; they interrupted each 
other; they laughed and exclaimed; and, when the 
story of their futile attempts to meet had been fully 
told Tom said: 


»”» 


replied 


“This is a splendid boarding-house of yours. I 
have taken a room here for a week, so as to be near 
you.” ' 
‘“* What do you mean?” asked Rashleigh, now re- 
calling his first surprise at finding his friend domi- 





ciled in the house, “But Mrs, Blenheim has invited 
you to stay, of course, knowing that you were a friend 
of mine, That's all right.” 

“Invited me? No; nobody has invited me. I’ll 
have none of that, you know. You shan’t pay my 
bills ; I’ve arranged it all, and it’s cheap too. Only 
five shillings a day—fires and all,” 

Tom gave the glowing coals a poke as he said 
this, or he would have seen in his companion’s more 
glowing face that something was amiss. 

“With whom did you make your bargain ?” Fred 
asked, still keeping back the coming explosion of 
laughter. 

“Why, with a black-eyed young woman—the 
niece of the landlady, I think. Oh—it’s all right! 
She consulted her aunt about it! It’s cheap though, 
isn’t it?” 

It came at last, that long-suppressed peal of 
laughter. 

It shook the room. It was heard by listening 
ears in the lower storeys—and while the abashed 
Tom, beginning to suspect that something was 
wf®ng, sought in vain for an explanation, new, fresh 
and louder peals succeeded, until, witha flaming face, 
with watery eyes, and choked voice Rashleigh suc- 
ceeded in articulating : 

“You're so-sold, ‘om! Sold! Ha! ha! ho! ho! 
This is not a b-boarding-house. It’s the private 
residence of a very wealthy and—and rather aristo- 
cratic lady !”’ 

“It isn’t possible, Rashleigh. Why I—I’ve been 
ordering things here like—like the deuce,” said the 
frightened youth. 

“No matter.” 

“I’ve ordered broiled chick-chicken for supper. 
I vow I have.” 

“Allright! Ha! ha! ho! ho! All right!” said 
Fred, holding both his sides. “ It’s atrick of Alice’s 
you see, You are not to blame.” 

“Yes, but I applied for board you see. The 
must think me dreadfully green, and I—I’m afraid 
am!” 

“Nonsense! It wasa natural mistake of yours, 
and they encouraged it for the sake of the joke, It 
was a good joke too. What are you doing ?” 

Tom was putting back some things in his open bag. 

“‘T am going back to the ‘Waverly,’” he said. 
“T wouldn’t look them in the face again for twenty 
pounds,” 

“You must not think of such a thing unless you 
wish seriously to offend both them and me, They 
want you here or they would not have done this. So 
do I, Stay, now, like a good fellow.” 

By dint of much earnest persuasion Argyle was 
induced to promise to stay for that night, and as to 
the rest Fred was willing to trust to the persuasive 
powers of the ladies, who he was confident would not 
permit him to depart. 

When this matter was so far sottled—ay, and be- 
fore it had reached this point—Rashleigh’s feelings 
underwent a sudden change in view of the momen- 
tous tidings which his young friend must have for 
him, 

The slight hope which he had entertained when in 
pursuit of ‘om nearly vanished now, and he began to 
think that it was quite preposterous in him to have 
entertained any. 

He was prepared@ven to hear that Ada was mar- 
ried and that his ds had been forgotten or mis- 
directed, and he resolved at once to ask and not 
stand shivering on the brink of this dreadful uncer- 
tainty. 

“You have not told me how your father is,” he 
said, thinking that a good place to begin, 

“ Oh, he is a little better, thank you, but he is still 
in the asylum.” 

“ And your mother and sisters ?” 

* All well.” 

“ And Walsingham ?” 

“Oh! Walsingham!” 

“ Yes—is he—are they \ 

But here the supper-bell rang and broke off the 
conversation, for ‘om was thrown into uew trepida- 
tion at the idea of meeting the ladies and of con- 
fronting the broiled chicken which he had ordered. 

(To be continued.) 
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ARABIAN Mops oF PerrumMinc.—low the Arab 
ladies perfume themselves is thus described by Sir 
Samuel Baker in his work ou the Nile: * [nthe floor 
of the hut or tent, as it may chance to be, a small 
hole is excavated sufficiently large to contain a cham- 
pagne bottle, A fire of charcoal or simply glowing 
embers is made within the hole, into which the 
woman about to bo scented throws a handful of drugs. 
Sue then takes off the clothes, or robe which forms her 
dress, and crouches over the fumes, while she arranges 
her robe to fall as @ mantle from her veck to the 
ground likea tent. She now begins to perspire freely 
in the hot-air bath, andthe pores of the skin being 
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open and moist the volatile oil from the smoke of the 
burning perfumes is immediately absorbed, By the 
time the fire has expired the scenting process is com- 
pleted, and both her person and her robe are redolent 
with incense, with which they are so thoroughly im- 
pregnated that I have frequently smelt a party of 
women strongly at fully a hundred yards’ distance, 
wheu the wind has been blowing from their direction. 
The scent, which is supposed to be very attractive to 
gentlemen, is composed of ginger, cloves, cinnamon, 
frankincense and myrrh, a species of sea-weed brought 
from the Red Sea, and lastly“the horny disc which 
eovers the aperture when the shell fish withdraws 
iteelf within its shell, The proportions of these iugre- 
dients in this mixture are according to taste,” 








NOT ALL IN VAIN, 

A mIsER living in Kufa had heard that in Bassora 
there dwelt a miser more miserly than himself, to 
whom he might go to school, and from whom he 
wight learn much, He forthwith journeyed thither, 
wd presented himself to the great master as an ham- 
ble commencer in the art of avarice, anxious to learn, 
wad under him to become a student. 

* Welcome,” said the miser of Bassora; “ we will 
ttraightway go to the market to make some pur- 
shases.” 

They went to the baker. 

“ Hast thou good bread ?” 

“Good, indeed, my masters, and fresh and soft as 
vatter.” 

* Mark this, friend,” said the man of Bassora to 
the one of Kufa ; “ butter is compared with bread as 
being the better of the two ; as we can only consume 
s small quantity of that it will also be cheaper, aud 
we shall therefore act more wisely, and savingly too, 
im being satisfied with butter.” 

They went to the butter merchant and asked if he 
aad good butter. 

* Good, indeed,” said he, “and flavory and fresh as 
he fiuest olive oil,” was the merchant’s answer. 

‘* Mari this also,”’ said the host to his guest; “oil 
s compared with the best butter, and therefore by 
auch ought to be preferred to the latter.” 

They next went to the oil vendor. 

“ Have you good oil 2” 

“The very best quality ; white and transparent as 
water.” 

* Mark that too,’’ said the miser of Bassora to the 
sme of Kufa; “by this rule water is the very best. 
Now at home I have a pailful, and most hospitably 
therewith will I entertain thee.” 

And, indeed, on their return home nothing but 
water did he place before his guest, because they 
earned that water was better thau oil, oil better than 
wutter, and butter better than bread. 

** Heaven be praised,” said the miser of Kufa, “I 
aave not journeyed this long distance in vain.” 








DuninG the next opera season at St, Petersburg 
Madame Patti will receive 40,000f. a month; Madlle. 
Neilsson, 35,000f.; Madame Volpini, 22,500f.; and 
the baritone, Graziani, 20,000f. Madame Lucca is 
engaged at the Academy of Music at New York at 
$5,000f, 2 month, 

INCREASING THE VIGOUR OF GROWTH IN PLANTS. 
—It has been known for some time that if two 
branches of a fruit tree be selected, of about the 
same size and the same upward inclination to the 
horizouial plane, and one of these be bent downward 
toward this plane, it appears to lose its vigour, while 
the other gaius in like ratio. It is now announced as 
she discovery of an ignorant peasant on the Danube, 
aamed Hovibreuk, that this law holds good only up to 
the horizoutal position ; aud that if the brauch is de- 
pressed still farther, and below the horizontal, it be- 
comes Characterized by much greater vigour than be- 
fore, and, in fact, will put out leaves and branches to 
an astonishing and unheard-of degree, But this de- 
pends upon keeping the branches as nearly as pos- 
sible in a straight line, the effect being measurably 
lost with a considerable curvature. In this case only 
the buds which occupy the top of the arc are de- 
veloped completely, at the expense of the rest, which 
remain in their original condition, contributing neither 
to the extension of foliage nor of fruit. Duchosne- 
Toureace, in communicating these facts to Les Mondes, 
&ttempts to show the causes which seem to determine 
to great a flow of sap to the branches inclined below 
the horizontal line, and thinks that the explanation 
ig to be found in the establisliment of a siphon ar- 
raugement, by means of which the juice is carried 
ever the bend from the main stem in excessive flow. 
Be this as it may, the fact remains, as illustrated by 
an experiment prosecuted by this gentleman. In 


early spring, when the sap was running in the vines, 
be ivok four plants of about the same size, and trimmed 
em 50 as to leave onestem to each, tevse being ar- 


tanged vertically and obliquely upward, and horizon- 
saily and obliquely downward. He then cut off the 





stems and collected and measured what exuded, and 

found the amount from the branch inclined downward 

was more than three times greater than that from the 

others, ' 
_—— —. ________ 


MYSTERY OF THE HAUNTED 
GRANGE. 


—— 
CHAPTER LIII. 

WHEN Robert Lisle told Guy Earlscourt of tho 
strange state of apathy into which his daughter 
had fallen in her convalescence he had spoken the 
simple truth. 

Her youth, her splendid vitality, had made her re- 
covery rapid enough while reason remained absent. 
The moment entire consciousness of past and’ pre- 
sent things, as soon as memory and mind returned 
complete, her recovery had ceased. She sank into 
a state very nearly resembling stupor — she rarely 
smiled, she seldom spoke, she lay or sat, white and 
atill, speechless, lifeless. ; 

She puzzled the doctors—by all laws of medicine 
she should have recovered with double rapidity about 
the time improvement stopped entirely. ‘She dis- 
tressed her friends beyond measure—they saw her 
dying before their eyes, and had no clue whatever 
to her hidden disease. ; 

“She has something preying on her mind,” the 
learned London physician said, shaking his gray 
head, “‘and I cannot minister to a mind diseased. 
Uutil she tells you what that hidden trouble is, and 
you find a means of alleviating it, all my efforts will 
be fruitless.’’ ’ 

They spoke to her gently, lovingly, soothingly, 
and she looked at them blankly, and answered only 
with a tired sigh and a little impatient gesture. 

“Please let me alone. It worries me to death to 
talk—there is nothing on my mind,” she said, flush- 
ing angrily, and with all the old wilfulness. “Why 
should you think so? Iam not very strong yet— 
that is all.’’ } 

Then the pale lips closed in a line of weary pain, 
the heavy, melancholy light filled the blue eyes, and 
she looked away from them all—away and away over 
the wide ocean, that she could see like a stripe of 
silver ribbon from her window. 

Alice was dead—Guy was gone for ever. Guy! 

Guy! Guy! It was the old burden, death-toned 
now. 
She had lost him forever; and with him heart and 
life seemed to have gone. He was far off by this 
time, thinking her base, and cruel, and heartless, 
everything selfish and unwomanly, and he would 
never know how bitterly she had repented, how 
dearly she loved him. 

Her life seemed ended —what was there left to re- 
cover and live for now? She had gone wrong from 
first to last—her pride, her rebellious, wilful spirit 
had led her astray ever since she could remember, 
and now the end had come. 

She sat by her window the livelong day, gazing 
out with blank, dull eyesat that silver sea-line, melt- 
ing away into the bright blue aky, her listless hands 
lying idly in her lap. 

So the days and weeks went by and it was the last 
week of August—that same blazing August after- 
noon preceding Guy’s examination before the police 
court, on which he had lain panting for air in his 
stifling prison cell. A woman drove up from the 
railway to the cottage of Duke Mason. 

It was close upon sunset ; the golden light slanted 
across the rich uplands and meadows, and the fresh 
breeze blew cool from the sea. 

The woman was admitted by Rosanna—a stranger 
to her, unknown in Speckhaven, a little woman, 
decently dressed and looking like a respectable 
matron of Rosanna’s own standing. 

— Miss Paulina Lisle live here ?” this woman 
asked. 

“Yes; Miss Paulina Lisle lives here,” and 
Rosanna looked grim and stern as she made the 
answer, 

“Then I must see her, and at once. I have come 
here on a matter of the greatest importance,” the 
woman said, in visible agitation. 

** You cannot see her. She’s been ill. She doesn’t 
see any one,’’ responded Miss Rosanna Mason. 

**She will see me—she must see me.” 

“Must, ma’am!’’ Rosanna repeated with her 
sternest glare and most awful bass, 

“ She will see me if you tell her who I am,” per- 
sisted the woman, her agitation increasing. with 
every word; “tell her it’s Jane Seaver, that was her 
maid six years ago. Oh, do tell her, please—it’s a 
matter of lifeor death. I’ve come all the way up from 
Wales, where Llive, on purpose to see Miss Lisle.” 

“Will you not tell me what you want of her?” 
Olivia’s soft voice said over the shoulder of Rosanna. 
“Tam her mother. Miss Lisle has been very ill— 
the slightest excitement is dangerous.” 

Jane Seaver dropped a lady’s-maid’s courtesy. 

“* Begging your pardon, ma’am, I cannot tell any 
one but Miss Paulina herself. 1 should like to ask 





ou one question, though,” she added, visibly em. 
rrassed. “ Does she know ‘that—that Mr. Karls. 
court is being tried for his life for murder?” 

“No,” Olivia answered, in surprise; “ she does not, 
We keep all exciting topics from, her... Is it of that 
you come to speak ?” 

. ‘The Woman clasped her hands. 

“For Heaven’s sake let me see her! Tell her | 
am here, and I know she will see me. I tell you, 
ma’am, it is @ matter of life and death.” 

x. woman's face indicated that she spoke the 


Rosanna and’ Mrs. Lisle whispered together for g 
moment ; then the latter turned to the stranger. 

“ Come in,” she said, quietly. “I shall tell my 
daughter you are here and what you say. Whether 
she sees you or not shall be for her to decide.” 

She ascended to Paulina’s room, pale and uneasy, 
What could this woman mean? 

“T wish Robert were here!’’ she thought as she 
opened the door—‘ or even Dake!”’ 

A moment later and she reappeared. 

' You are to goup,’’ she said ; “Miss Lisle will see 
you. 

The woman ascended, and was shown into the 
young lady’s room. 

Paulina rose up from her chair: with a startled 


ace. 

“ Jane!” she exclaimed—* you!” 

The woman had caught both her hands and kissed 
them, with a cry. 

* Oh, Miss Paulina, Miss Paulina!” 

Mrs. Lisle saw no more; she closed the door and 

went out, 
_ Ten minutes passed; she had descended and 
joined Rosanna ,below when a cry rang through 
the house—a loud, wild, terrible scream. It was 
Paulina’s voice. Both started and rushed up, and 
broke into the room simultaneously. 

In the middle of the floor stood Paulina, ghastly 
pale, with eyes that seemed starting in horror. The 
woman knelt before her, pale and trembling, cling. 
ing to her, and imploring her to be calm. 

sanna hurled her aside as one would brush away 
@ reptile: 

““What have you done to her? What have you 
told her? Paulina! Paulina! what is the mater?” 

** Miss Paulina, for the love of Heaven !” cried the 
woman, wringing her hands. 

Paulina turned, with eyes that flashed like light- 
ning, upon her mother and Rosanna. 

“ Why have you kept it from me? Did you want 
metoadd murderto my other crimes? Oh, great 
Heaven! to think that he should be lying in prison 
all those weeks !—to think they should be trying 
him for his life, and I the cause of it all!” 

** Paulina,” said her mother, in terror, ‘ of whom 
are you speaking? Surely not of poor Guy Harls- 
court ?” 

* Of Guy Earlscourt—of Guy Earlscourt, in whose 
path I have been a stumbling-block from first to 
last. I bound him by owth, and he has kept it well 
—would have kept it. to thescaffold! Why did you 
not tell me ?—oh, Heaven! why? Did you wanito 
make me a murderess ?” 

She broke down in @ passion of hysterical tears, 
covering her face with her hands, and sobbing until 
her whole form shook. 

Jane clung to her, entreating her to be calm. 

“They did not know, Miss Paulina—how should 
they? And it is not too late yet—remember that. 
if you make yourself ill you will be able to dohim 
no good. For pity’s sake, Miss Paulina, don’t! ‘Lo 
morrow all will be set right.” 

She lifted her face ; she caught Jane vehemently 
by the arm. 

“To-morrow? You are not deceiving me? To- 
morrow I can save him ?” 

Before Jane could reply the door below opened, 
and men’s voices were heard. Mr. Lisle and Duke 
had returned from London. 

“Thank Heaven!” Olivia cried. “‘ Here is my hus- 
band!” 

She ran down to him as she.always did, happy and 
fluttered by his return, and, in a few incoherent sel- 
tences, told him what had taken place. 

Lisle listened very gravely. ‘The old suspicion, 
that had never entirely left him, that thero was 
something between Guy and Paulina—something 
secret and abnormal—was confirmed. Did this 
woman know the secret which bound them, yet held 
them apart? ; 

He went up with his wife, and enterod his 
daughter’s room. 

During the brief interval Paulina had calmed 
strangely. She was walking up and down the room 
when her father entered, her lips compressed, her 
eyes alight, her brows knit in steady resolve. 5i¢ 
came forward to her father at once. 

“J have something I want to say to you,” she be- 
gan, abruptly. ‘‘ Rosanna, will you take Mrs. Seaver 
downstairs, and be kind to her? She has done me 
great service to-day. Mother, please leave father 
with me.” 


They quitted the room. Paulina placed a chaif 
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for her father, and took a seat herself in the shade 
of the window-curtains. 

“Papa,” she went on, in the same abrupt way, 
“Mr. Earlscourt. is in prison, to be tried for the 
murder of Alice Warren ?”’ al 

“Yes, Paulina—I am sorry to-aay he is.” : 

“Sorry to say! Surely, papa, you do not believe 
him guilty?” , H 

“No, my, daughter; but the evidence is very 
strong against him, Poor Guy's position is a 
most distressing one. \I know of nothing that 
can save him from committal to-morrow but a clear 
alibi.” . 

“ An alibi ig proving his presence in some other 
place at the hour the murder was committed ?” 

Lisle nodded assent, i ; 

“Alice was murdered—so this sailor avers—be- 
tween the hours of eight and nine on the morning of 
December the 24%h, 1862, and circumstances point 
to Mr. Earlscourt as the murderer ?” 

Her voice rang out clear and firm—unnaturally 
clear. Her face set as stone. ! 

Again Lisle watching her uneasily. _— 

“ Why na not Mr. Earlscourt prove an alibi? 
What does he, say???’ : a, 

“He says that ibis out of his power—that he-was. 
driving about im @ cab at that time, and never no- 
ticed the number. “That is what he a. Pe believe 
he is screening: : me one whom thinks 
it disbonousale roe ally A woman in all probabi- 
lity.” is 

He looked at her keenly. ~ 
She meets lnghy and leaning forward Isid her 
hand on his, a ti 4 REGS 

“You are right, fathers and Diam that w ag 

“ You! ina!” Le cisleiuagih ble nieteed tame 
oma * he ; Tied, im th fo Pe eae 
“ 1, ather y? rep 
tone ; “aud can im Whalkie « 
must be for having t thos . 

“ He knows by 4 
ignorance. Only this very begged me, as a 
last and greatest to take you out of England 
atill in ignorance of his , 

“ He did F* 

“He did!” 

She turned her face from him, and there was dead 
silence fora brief space. When she spoke again 
her voice trembled for the first time. 

“ He is to be tried to-morrow, ishe not? Father, 
you must take me up to London—I must prove his 
innocence,” 

“Youcan do it?” 

“Tcandoit. Between the hours of eight and 
nine on that very morning Guy Earlscourt and I 
were together. Jane Seaver was with us; she can 
prove it as wellasI. Mr, Earlecourt is the noblest, 
the most loyal, the most generous of men—it is my 
turn todo an act of simple justice now. Please 
leave me alone for a while. ishall trust you, my 
father, to take me up to town in time to save him 
to-morrow.” 

“You may trust me, Paulina—Heaven bless my 
brave daughter.” 

He kiseed her tenderly, and quitted the room. 
Pauliua was alone, and knew all. All he had 
suffered through her, all his brave loyalty, his geue- 
rosity, his noble fidelity. She sank down on her 
knees and hid her face in her hands. How she 
suffered—how she loved him in that hour was 
known only to Heaven and herself. 

Jane Seaver remained at the cottage all night— 
she was to accompany Mr. Lisle and his daughter 
on the morrow. 

The morrow found Paulina quite calm, very 
gentle, very sad. Her pride had fallen from her 
asa mantle—she was going to save Guy—she 
thought of nothing but that. 


5 
? 





CHAPTER LIV. 

Sux stood in the witness-box—she had seen his 
pale, startled face—all the infinite love and honour 
she felt for him shone forth in her smile. ‘The 
sea of eager human faces melted away—she only 
knew that Guy was there, and that she was going to 
save him. 

The silence in the court, as with a litile legal 
help she told her story, was something almost 
painful. 

“Ihave known the Honourable Guy Earlscourt 


for the past eight years. We were,always very good 
friends. The deceased was also my most intimate 
friend—that letter was written to me—I gave her 


that locket. Mr. Earlscourt was never her lover— 
never; i know it. 

On the night of December 22nd, 1862, I met Mr. 
Earlscourt ata party at Twickenham. We wero 


sloue together in a room for about half an hour, I 
Was in great trouble—my guardian was trying to 
furce meinto @ marriage with a gentleman I disliked 
very strongly. I was in his power—until I came of 
age, or married. He was going to take me to Essex 
ou the 24th, and imprison me in a country house of 
his until I ieangiled. 





: 





*T told Mr. Earlscourt this—and he asked me to 
marry him instead. Hediditonly to save me. He 
was going to leave England—our marriage would 
make no difference in his plans. I say again he only 
did it to save me. When I married my fortune 
became my own, and I was out of my guardian’s 

wer. 

Pm I consented on the conditions that he would keep 
our marriage a dead secret, that he would never 
assert his claim as my husband under any circum- 
stances. He bound himself by oath to all I de- 
manded. 

“The hour fixed was very early in the morning, 
because, about noon, my guardian meant to take me 
down to Essex. We were to be married before a 
registrar, and he told me to be ready at eight o’clock 
in the morning. I was, I told my maid, and no 
one else. I bound her also by oath to keep the mat- 
ter a secret; I did not wish any one to know I was 
married. 

* “ At precisely eight o'clock, on the morning, my 
maid and I stole from the house. Mr. Earlscourt 
was waiting for us at the corner of the street 


‘with acab. Yes,it was snowing hard. We drove 


the. registrar's office—we were nearly a 
quarter of an hour getting there. Mr. Earlscourt 


‘zwode on the box outside with the cabman in the 


snow. 

“When we reached the office we found no one but 
aboy; the registrar was absent. We waited for half 
an hour before he came. I know the time, 1 kept look- 
ing at my watch every five minutes. It was a quarter 
to nine when he arrived. We were married. Here 
is the certificate. 

“ My maid andI re-entered the cab. Mr. Earls- 
court mounted beside the cabman again. It was 
twenty minutes past nine, precisely, when wereached 
Berk Square. Mr. Earlscourt bade me good- 


|} morning, said be would return about eleven to bid me 


good-bye, and left me. 

“ He did come at the hour appointed—he bade me 
farewell. I wished him to take a sum of money, but 
he refused, I swear that during the whole of that 
hour, from eight to nine, 1862, Mr. Earlscourt was 
go; by 

“] decline entering into my motives, or speaking 
any farther of myself. I have told you where Mr. 
EKarlscourt was during the time the murder was 
comnitted. lam Mr. Earlscourt’s wife? Yes.” A 
thrill ran through Guy’s heart even at that moment 
at the words! “A wife cannot give evidence for or 
againet her husband, you say? Very well; my 
maid is here to corroborate my testimony if mine 
will not do,” 

It had taken upwards of an hour for tho speaker to 
tell her story—she had grown faint and giddy before 
it was half done. She reeled with the last words— 
she looked like death, aud as permission was given 
her to stand downshe had tograsp the raila to keep 
from falling. A second later she was in her father’s 
arms—lifeless and cold. 

For the first time in her life Paulina had fainted 
entirely away. 

Jane Seaver was called to the box, and she gave her 
evidence with a clearness and precision that carried 
convietion to every hearer. It vindicated Guy com- 
pletely. She swore positively to the time—duriug 
the hour when the murder had been committed Mr, 
Earlsoourt had been every instant with her and her 
mistress, 

No cross-examination could shake or alter her. 

Guy was free! 

Before she had ceased undergoing a rigid cross- 
examination there was a sudden bustle near the 
door. 

A man was breathlessly forcing his way in by 
sheer force of strength and elbows. 

His eyes fell upon Lord Montalien—Lord Monta- 
lien, who, with an expression on his face not good 
to see, had been standing stock still since Paulina 
had entered. 

The new comer whispered a few words to a police- 


man: 

** Don’t let Lord Montalien leave the court,’’ and 
atill kept elbowing his way forward. 

As Jane Seaver descended he mounted to the box, 
removing his hat, and showing a pale and agitated 
face as he turned it to the bench. 

*T demand to be sworn! I have important evi- 
dence to give in this case. My name is Augustus 
Steadman!” 

At this second startling interruption of the ordi- 
nary course of things there was a general movement 
accompanied by a murmur throughout the court. 

Then dead silence, and in that silence every eye 
was fixed upon the tall pale young man in the wit- 
ness box, who had been sworn and was rapidly and 
incoherently giving his evidence. 

The court itself had been so startled and excited 
during the past hour or two that any little inform- 
ality in Mr. Steadman’s evidence was overlooked, 
and the bench leaned forward to listen, almost as 
profoundly interested as the silent crowd, 

And Lord Montalien! 

Tho eyes of Inspector Burnham were upon him, 





the hand of Inspector Burnham ready to fall heavily 
on his shoulder at a second’: notice. 

We hope nobody will think any tho worse of this 
zealous officer if wo say he was bitterly disappointed 
and disgusted at the change affairs had taken. He 
had spared no pains in this case, put forth his best 
talent in ferreting out proof of the Honourable Guy 
Earlscourt’s guilt, had made sure of fame and a 
rapid rise in his profession in consequence, and, lo! 
at the eleventh hour a young lady comes forward 
sae peowes an alibi, and knocks all his hopes on the 

ead. 
It was clear, however, that a murder had been com- 
mitted, and the murderer must be found, if in Hng- 
land. It was some satisfaction to suspect Lord 
Montalien, if not his brothe:, and he stood near, 
eyeing him narrowly, as a cat its prey. 

At the sight of the new comer’s face, at the sound 
of his name, a grayish pallor had crept slowly over 
his lordship’s face from brow to chin. The game 
wasup! Among all the chances that might bring 
detection home to him he had never reckoned the 
possibility of Steadman’s return. 

He had thought him safe in Australia for life, and 
yonder he stood, speaking the words that told his 
lifeaway. ‘There wasa singing in his ears, a mist 
before his eyes, for a momenta sharp, sudden pain 
in his left side. He had reason to dread those swift, 
keen pangs—his medical men had looked grave when 
he had spoken of them, and had warned him‘to avoid 
agitation of all kinds. Hoe made no attempt what- 
ever to leave the court, a fascination he was power- 
less to control chained him to the spot where ho 
stood. His life, perhaps, depended upon his escape 
now, but he s there listening as greodily as the 
most unconcerned spectator. 

“T have been absent in Australia six years this 
coming December,’’ were the first words he heard 
Steadman s clearly ; “I touched English ground 
only yesterday. I took up @ paper, aud the first 
thing my eyes rested on was the arrest and trial of 
the Honourable Guy Earlscourt for the murder of 
Alice Warren. I was utterly confounded at first— 
then, without loss of time, I hastened to London to 
be present at the examination to-day. My first visit 
before coming here was to Mrs. Young’s lodging- 
house, Strand. It seemed incomprehensible to me 
how she could confound him with the man who 
placed Alice Warren in her charge. I found her 
very ill but quite conscious; aud when I expisined 
to her that an innocent man’s life might rest on her 
identification she resolved to come here, at all 
hazards, at once. Sheis outside in the cab now, 
and ready to appear when my evidence is con- 
cluded. 

“Six years ago the third of next month I was 
one of a party of men down for the shooting season 
at Montalien Priory. I knew the deceased, Alice 
Warren. I knew her very well. I admired her 
good looks, like the rest, and paid her attentions 
when she would let me, but she rather disliked and 
avoided me. Mr, Earlscourt was one of us, and 
sometimes visited the cottage in a friendly way. He 
was no lover of the girl. {know it. How? Be- 
cause I know who her accepted lover was. lt was 
our host, Lord Montalien—Mr. Earlscourt’s elder 
brother. 

“ Oo the evening of the twenty-sixth of Septem- 
ber I found Lord Montalien aloue in the library, 
walking aboutin deep thought. He took mo into 
his contidence. After making me give a promise of 
profound secrecy he unfolded his plans. Hoe was in- 
fatuatedly in love with the bailiil’s daughter, and 
his love was returned, but Miss Warren had fixed 
principles in virtue and self-respect, religion, and 
all that, and would not listen to a word without the 
wedding-ring. He could not marry her, and he 
could not lose her. What was to be done? Why 
this, with my friendly help Alice was to go off pri- 
vately to London. He was to follow next day se- 
cretly. 1 was to find some one able and willing to 
play parson, anda mock marriage was to satisfy 
every doubt, every scruple. 

* It wasa nefarious plot; Iam not squeamish, but 
it disgusted even me. I had no reason to like Lord 
Montalien—he had done me an injury years before, 
which I had neither forgotten nor forgiven, and 
though we seemed outwardly to be friends I had 
sworn to have revenge upon the first opportunity. 
Here was the opportunity. I promised all he de- 
manded, and left for London early next morning to 
arrange preliminaries. Miss Warren had boon 
spoken to by his lordship, and had consented to the 
secret marriage. I believe she loved him devotedly. 
She had no thought of doubt or deception. 

‘* His lordship mentioned to me, as an excellent 
joke, that his brother Guy had told him he was 
going up to town that evening, and he had instructed 
Alice, if she met him at the station, to beg his pro- 
tection during the journey. In all innocence the 
girl obeyed, in all friendliness and good nature Guy 
saw her safely to her destination, 1 heard from her 
own lips that he knew nothing of her object, but 
he strongly suspected it, and urged her to turn back 
while there was yet time, that she positively re- 
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fased. and that it was at her entreaty he went with 
her to Mrs. Howe’s lodgings, Tottenham Court Road. 

“‘When I left Lord Montalien I had a plan of 
vengeance in my head. I liked and pitied the poor 
girl. [had anold grudge, as I said before, to wipe 
out against him. 

“I went to an acquaintance of mine, newly or- 
dained, and curate of the church of St. Ethelfrida, 
in the City, and told him the whole story. I told 
him that by performing the marriage ceremony he 

would be preventing a great crime. He consented 
to pe rform it. 

**'he needful licence was procured, Lord Mont- 
alien arrived the following day, and the marriage 
took place, I and an old woman being the witnesses. 
I saw no more of Alice until the night previous to 
my departure from England. 

“T had spoken of her to his lordship on several 
occasions, but he was always impatient, and into- 
lerant of the subject—told me she was well, and that 
it was necessary for me to know no more. Once he 

said that he had been an idiot, that he had been tho- 
roughly tired of her ina week, and that he wanted 
to get her out of London if he ‘could. She was be- 
ginning to be a nuisance, as such women always 
were, 

““ He admitted on this occasion that he had re- 
moved her from Gilbert’s Gardens. He said that con- 
temptible spy, his brother, had been to see her, that 
she had written to him, and made a confounded 


scene. I knew Guy Earlscourt was considered the 
companion of her flight. I never contradicted the 
rumour. 


‘On the night preceding my departure for Aus- 
tralia Mr. EKarlscourt and I dined together at the 
Guards’ Club, and then set out for a saunter, al- 
though the night was stormy. It was the 20th of 
December, I think. 

“*On our way along the Strand we saw a’°woman 
hurrying through the storm. The gas-light shone 
full upon her as she passed ua, and we both knew 
her to be Alice. It was quite as much as I could do 
to recognize her—she looked so ill, so miserable, so 
poorly clad. 

“She stopped at sight of us, and said she wanted 
to speak tome. Mr. Earlscourt passed on. She 
asked me, in a wild sort of way, if I knew where 
‘Frank’ was, meaning Lord Montalien. He had not 
been to see her for many weeks; she was dying of 
want and misery, and she had heard that he was in 
London, and paying attention to a young lady ef 
wealth and position. Was this true? 

“T told her it was; that rumour said he was on 
the verge of marriage with the young lady in ques- 
tion, that I considered her shamefully ill used, and 
that she should go at once to his lodgings in St, 
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[LEARNING THE ended 
James Street and demand the acknowledgment of 


her rights. 

“She went with me. I took her to Lord Monta- 
lien’s lodgings, and waited outside while she went 
in. I meant to call upon him afterward myself on 
a little matter of my own. 

“She was gone about half an hour, then came out 
alone. She seemed to have received some horrible 
shock; she staggered and fell as she touched the 
pavement. I called a cab and placed her in it, gave 
the man her address—she had told me previously— 
and directed him to place her in the landlady’s care. 

* When I went back, and was admitted to an inter- 
view with his lordship, he seemed greatly disturbed 
and angry. I told him I had met Alice in the street 
and sent herhome. He raged over it, and wished 
we had both perished in the storm. i told him I 
was on the eve of sailing to Australia, and asked 
him for three thousand pounds, He laughed at me. 
I told him his secret was worth that. He asked 
what secret. That Alice Warren, the bailiff’s 
daughter, was his lawful wedded wife, I answered. 
He refused to believe it at first. I speedily convinced 
him, however, and referred him to the clergyman 
who had married him. If he did not give me the 
sum I demanded I would go instantly to the young 
lady he was trying to marry and tell herall. That 
thought brought him toterms. He gave mea cheque 
for the money, and I gave him my promise to still 
keep the matter secret. 

“The expression of his face made me uneasy. I 
stopped in the doorway, and asked him not to be 
hard on Alice ; that she was not to blame. His 
answer was ‘I know what I owe her, and how to 
deal with her.’ 

“Next day I left England. My return now is 
purely accidental. Nothing connected with this 
story brought me back. Alice Warren was the 
lawful wedded wife of Francis, Lord Montalien. 
The register of the church of St. Ethelfrida will 
confirm my statement.” 

Mr. Steadman was allowed to stand down, and 
Mrs. Young was summoned. 

She was carried in and placed on a chair, being 
unable to stand. Her evidence was drawn from her 
gently, and the examination made as brief as pos- 
sible, in consideration of her weak state. 

She couldn’t remember dates, but she thought it 
was late in the month of November that a gentle- 
man came and took her two-pair back for a lady, a 
Mrs. Brown. 

Surveying Guy from head to foot, she was positive 
the gentleman was not him—not a bit like him— 
fairer, and not so good-looking. Would know him 
again, she was certain, if she saw him. Mrs. Brown 





' ame next “day—a poor, pale, sickly young creature, 


—_ nothing to say, and a broken-hearted look 


She suspected something wrong from the first, but 
did not inquire. She wasa r woman, and glad 
to let her lodgings without asking too many ques- 
tions. The gentleman came st day, and stayed 
over an hour with a dying man upstairs. When he 
had gone she asked Mrs. Brown if that was any re- 
lation. She answered that he was her husband. After 
that first visit he never entered the house but once 
again, and that was the day before Christmas. That 
afternoon she let him in herself. Mrs. Brown was 
better then, and able to sit up. Had been ill from 
the night the cabman fetched her back ; remembered 
it very well. 

She had watched when he went away. He did 
not stay over halfan hour. Mrs. Brown came out 
of her room when he had gone with a sort of joyful 
look, and paid her bill out of half a dozen sovereigns, 
and told her that her husband was coming early next 
morning to take her away for good. 

“*Tam going home, Mrs. Young,’ she says, ‘to 
my dear, dear home down in Lincolnshire, and my 
husband is going to acknowledge our marriage at 
last. Heis much above me in rank, and could not 
do it any sooner. He is coming for’ me to-morrow 
morning at eight o’clock.’ 

‘* T never saw any one so changed and happy. She 
told me next morning she hadn’t slept a wink all 
night for joy. She could eat no breakfast, and she 
was dressed at half-past seven and waiting for him. 
Me and my daughter were on the watch, too. A 
few minutes before eight, I think it was, a man 
drove up to the door, He was muffied up to that 
degree from the storm that his face could not be seen, 
but I knew him by his shape and his long, fair hair. 

“*Prank! Frank!’ I heard Mrs. Brown say, in & 
joyful sort of way, under her breath; then she 
bid me good-bye and ran down to him. He helped 
her up beside him and drove away. I have never 
seen either of them since. I am sureshe called him 
Frank ; can swear to it. I am certain I should 
know him again. Look and tell you if I see him? 
Very well. That’s not him,” pointing to Guy ; ‘‘n0t 
a bit like him.” 

She gazed slowly all around the court. A hun- 
dred eyes were turned breathlessly on Lord Mont- 
alien, He stood stock still, spell-bound, never mov- 
ing. Her eyes fell upon him at last. She uttered 
a cry, half rose up, one flickering finger pointed 
straight at him. 

“That’shim! That's the man Mrs. Brown called 
her husband! the man who brought her to my place, 
who took her away at eight o ‘clock that very morl- 
ing, six yearsago! That’s him! That’s him!” 


(To be continued.) 
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“ One Sparkle of Gold,” “ Evelyn’s Plot,” §c., $c. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI, 
She stole along, she nothing spoke, 
The sighs she heaved were soft and low; 
And naught was green upon the oak 
But moss and rarest mistletoe. 
She kneels beneath the huge oak tree, 
And in silence prayeth she. 

_It was past midnight. A clear, bright moon- 
light gave a cold radiance to the leafless trees and 
brown, scantily covered turf on which it fell—a 
mockery of the cheerless blast and ungenial barren- 
ness of all around. 

But not more incongruous were those soft beams 
with the temporary death of nature than their un- 
welcome light with the feelings and fears of one 
anxious wanderer in that still, solitary night, 

Pauline stole along like a lapwing on her noctur- 
nal errand, seeking the shelter of every bush and 
hedge, and gazing hurriedly and fearfully round at 
the very rustle of her dress and the sound of her 
own footsteps, the casual fall of a dead bough, or 
the distant bay of a shepherd’s dog. 

It was indeed an errand of double danger for her 
and for Lord Quentin, and there was little wonder if 
the gentle girl, the whilom heiress, shrank from the 
strange desolation of her lonely ramble. It was well 
that she was getting hardened to self-reliance and 
to suffering, for that fair young creature whose brow 
had worn a coronet was now performing tasks from 
which the humblest of her sex might shrink. 

Her small feet were wounded by the sharp stones 
and damp with the moisture of the marshy grass 
over which she sped. Notacreature was in sight to 
aid her should strength fail or danger menace her. 

The solitude had scarcely more terrors than the 
Bight of a human being would have struck into her 
soul, yet it was awful was the stillness in that 
midnight hour. But it was for him to whom she had 
once promised love and devotedness till her dying 
day that she bore it all, dared it all, and she told 
herself with a sad bitterness of spirit that her life had 
little value to her, and that the sacrifice of an exist- 
ence so worthless and so unloved was a small offer- 
ing to make where the safety of one still dear to her 
was threatened. 

On she went, therefore, brave and resolute not to 
falter in her purpose, till she arrived near the edge 
of the wood where Lord Quentin was concealed. 
There she paused, and listened as only those strain 
ety sense when life and death are at stake, for she 

elt that Quentin’s safety would be fatally compro- 
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[A LOVER WITH A VENGEANCE.] 


mised by one imprudence, one clue given to the pur- 
suers who were on his track, 

There was a faint rustle in the leaves, and for some ' 
moments she held her very breath lest it might be- 
tray the hiding-place she had found within the tall 
trees. But after an anxious pause all appeared still 
as death; once again she resumed her course, and 
ere many more revolutions of the second hand 
marked their flight she stood within the rustic hut. 

**So you have kept your promise,” he said, with a 
gleam of relief on his wan features. ‘‘ I thought you 
might be base and treacherous like the rest. Pau- 
line,”’ he added, anxiously, ‘‘ you will not betray me, 
ao will not seek the revenge you might justly desire 

y leading me to destruction ?” 

Even Pauline’s gentle features flushed proudly at 
the suspicion. 

“T have no revenge to seek. I have no regrets to 
prompt it,” she said, with a touch of haughtiness 
quite foreign to her nature. 

“Yet it was a severe trial for us both,” he re- 
sumed, his eyes lingering wistfully on her lovely 
face, which had gained rare beauty in expression and 
nobleness, even if it had lost its early gaiety and 

oom. 

** Pauline, you must see that I could scarcely have 
done otherwise,’ he continued, trying to take her 
hand. “It was a cruel necessity that parted us.” 

* Lord Quentin,”’ she said, hastily, “I must de- 
mand that this subject may lie at rest for ever, if 
you do not wish me to leave you to your fate. Once 
for all, Lagree with you that it was a stern and ab- 
solute necessity, even had no reverse of fortune hap- 
pened to me. Our characters are perfectly uncon- 
genial, and if I can find one ground for consolation 
in the past it is that we are both saved from a most 
ill-assorted marriage. Now are you ready, for time 
presses, and every minute may bring ruin to us 

+ lala 


Lord Quentin was about to reply, but his words 
clove as it were to his tongue, and his eyes glared 
with terrified despair as he fixed them fearfully on 
the entrance to the hut, then he turned them re- 
proachfully on Pauline. 

*‘ It was well and cleverly done,” he said, bitterly. 
“T give you credit, Miss Lovett, for your consum- 
mate acting.” 

The astonished girl’s eyes followed his, slowly and 
fearfully, to the spot to which they were directed. 

For a brief moment she fancied that his mind 
wandered, or that some optical delusion deceived his 
excited brain. 

But the next glance fatally undeceived her. A 
formidable tigure stood at the door, a pair of wild, 
menacing eyes glared savagely at them; and as the 
intruder moved towards them, rather with the crouch- 
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ing attitude of a bushman than a human being, she 
recognized the large limbs, the meaningless features, 
and the glittering eyes of the idiot of the cottage. 

“Ha! I watched you, I watched you,” he said, 
nodding his head savagely. ‘I knew you came ta 
meet a lover; but you shan’t, you shan’t—I’d kil) 
him first!” 

He pointed fiercely to Quentin’s shrinking figure 
as it recoiled involuntarily from the giantlike 
strength of the intruder’s powerful frame. 

Pauline trembled violently, but she knew that all 
depended on her self-command, and she mastered 
her agitation with an heroic effort. 

“Hush!” she said, with a calm dignity that at 
once had a quieting effect on the brute nature of the 
idiot. “You are quite wrong. This gentleman is 
in danger already, and I want him to escape, then I 
shall never see him more. Yousre good. Can yow 
not help me ?” she added, with a sudden and strong 
instinct that the most effectual way of commanding 
the half-witted creature’s secrecy was to enlist his 
pride into their cause. 

* Are you laughing at poor David ?”’ he said, with 
a witha Gheass at the lovely face that had won so 
strangely on his half-developed feelings. ‘‘ Youhad 
better not,” he said, savagely, “‘ better not. I will 
be revenged if you do.” 

A dark frown changed the whole expression of his 
singular features with a rapidity of which they would 
hardly have appeared capable. 

Pauline laid her hand gently on his arm, and her 
clear eyes looked unflinchingly into his. 

“No,” she said, firmly, “I tell you the truth. I 
never speak falsely. If you will help us I will thank 
you from my heart, and you will have done some- 
thing of which you may always be proud.” 

** Ah, yes,” he said, nodding sagaciously ; “ but it 
would not be the first—not the first. I saved him, 
you know.” 

. “Him! Who do you mean, David?” asked the 
girl, soothingly. “ Did you once save a life? It was 
very noble if you did.” 

“Yes, yes,” he replied. “Don’t you know? He 
is in the secret chamber, as mother calls it, and no 
one can find him; and if you are good, and promise 
you will be kind to David, and let him see you when- 
ever he likes, I can hide this man also.” 

He nodded towards Quentin as he spoke. 

“This is madness, hopeless idiotcy,’’ exclaimed 
Quentin, impatiently. 

But Pauline held up her hand warningly. 

‘* Will you tell me where you could hide this gen- 
tleman till he is able to go away, a long, long dis- 
tance ?”’ she said, gently. ‘‘ You shall have a great 
deal of money and all you can want if you wil.” 

““And you—will you come and live with us, 
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and always let me see you?” returned the idiot, 
eagerly. 

*j will talk to your mother about it, and I will 
always be kind to you, and never forget you,” she 
said, earnestly. ‘ David, if you do a good action 
like this you will bring a blessing on your mother 
and yourself,” she continued, laying her hand on 
his, and gazing pleadingly into his face. “‘ Do not re- 
fuse me. Is be so miserable and terrified if you 
do, and you would not wish that, my kind friend.” 

It was a mixture of woman's witchery and childiah, 
simple argument that had almost an irresistible in- 
uence on that half-gifted being. 

Still the jealous instinct of brute love prevailed. 

“Do you love him? Is that why you would be 
miserable ?” he said, fiercely. 

Lord Quentin bent eagerly forward to catch her 
reply. 

‘(hat ungovernable panting to learn her feelings 
towards him, to judge by a confession which he 
knew would be truthful what influence he retained 
over her heart, was the truest homage he could offer 
‘to that peerless girl. ; 

It came at length, clear, distinct, unmistakeable. 

“No,” she said, ‘no, I do not, David; but l_am 
eadly alarmed about him. I should be unhappy if he 
were not saved, but I never wish to seo him more.” 

There might have been a slight touch of woman’s 
weakness in the worda, a faint element of the pride 
that would vindicate the delicate soul from one sus- 
picion of unsought, unwelcome love, but the tone 
was so simple, so earnest, that it could not butcarry 
conviction with it to both her auditors, different as 
they were in rank, talent, or feeling. 

Lord Quentin’s heart sank as if some precious 
treasure had been suddenly wrested from him, ora 
cherished support had fallen from his hold. 

Pauline had been abandoned, rejected by him, but 
he had never even dreamed that the outcast could 
cease to love him and crave for the heart and the 
happiness she had lost as the dearest part of her 
usurped treasures. 

“Then he shall go, he shall go,” returned the 
idiot, eagerly, his cavernlike mouth opening in a 
kind of unmirthful laugh. ‘“ Yes, yes; no one shall 
make you unhappy, pretty lady, if David can help it. 
Come.” 

** But whither ? To what place will you take him, 
David ?”’ asked the girl, anxiously. 

** Oh, I know, I know, and no one else does,”’ said 
the idiot. ‘ The whole world could not find him there 
unless I chose, It’s in the Moat House, you know, 
and as no one lives there except poor deaf old Philip 
there’s no fear.” 

* But he will starve; and, besides, this Philip may 
see if he cannot hear him,’’ suggested Pauline, her 
heart jumping as if it would leave her very breast at 
that memorable name. 

The Moat House, the scene of the wretched fraud 
that had brought her such misery, the spot where 
her infancy had been passed, and where, as the Lady 
Pauline De Vesci, every homage, every luxury had 
been lavished around her cradle and her childish 
years; and this was the proposed refuge of the false 
lover of her youth. 

“No; I'll take care. Philip is almost lame, you 
know,” resumed the idiot, laughing as if it was a 
capital jest, “ and he can’t get to him or me either 
when I take him something to eat; and when he 
likes he can get away through a long, long passage, 
you know, and down to the shore and in a boat, and 
no one will know. It’s a mile and more, and noone 
kknows the way but David,” he continued, chuckling. 

Pauline listened attentively, and watched witao 
keen anxiety the idiot’s face as he spoke. 

** Quentin,” she said, in a low tone, ‘“‘ Heaven has, 
I believe, sent this poor, afflicted one to save you. 
He can be trusted, for there is truth in such as he, 
and, please Heaven, you are far safer in his guidance 
than in that of the most gifted of human beings. 
Lose no time, dear Quentin; follow him for—my 
sake,’’ she added, a faint flush staining her white 
cheek. 

He hesitated, but the visions of horror that rose up 
before him in the event of his capture were too re- 
pugnant to permit of real doubt, and more than one 
circumstance had made him suspicious of the fidelity 
of the former guardians of his safety. 

* | will,” he said, “at your bidding, Pauline; but 
if ill should come of it you wil! have my blood on 
your head. How will you satisfy yourself of my 
escapo—you cannot. believe this gibbering idiot ¢’ 

“* | will come, I will make it certain,” she said, 


hurriedly. ‘‘ Rely on me, Quentin. Here, take this 
pencil,” she added, “‘ and when all is complete, when 
you have left this dangerous shore, send it to me by 
David, and that will be a sufficient pledge. It was 
Hstclle’s gift to me when we were schvol girls, and 
the only memorial of past times that I have pre- 
served,’ 

He took the little token, a tiny gold pencil case, 


engraved with the De Vesci crest and * Estelle” on 
the white stone, 

“So beit,” he said. “ And now I will go. Speak 
to this idiot and bid him hasten tho final escape. I 





shall not have a moment’s peace while I breathe this 
detested air.”’ 

The girl spoke a few low words to the idiot that 
seemed to have a magic effect upon him, andastrange 
sinile came over his harsh features. 

“T will, I will,” he said. ‘ You shall be prond of 
David, pretty lady; he will carry out your bidding.” 

She held out her hand to Quentin with a smile 
that recalled some of the earlier days of their love, 
and anxiously pointed to the entrance of the hut as 
if to quicken his flight, 

With one long, lingering look on her who was thus 
sacrificing safety, fame, and position for his sake 
Quentin slowly and sadly left his refuge with the 
strange guide whom fate had assigned him. 

Pauline sank on her knees in fervent thanksgiving 
and prayer for the man who was still dear, as a first 
lover ever must remain toa young and tender heart. 

Exhausted and weary, she scarcely noted the pro- 
gress of time, till the distant noise of wheels warned 
her of the danger that she was daring by every mo- 
ment’s delay. ’ 

She hastily wra herself in her cloak and lis- 
tened till the strange sound that was so rare and 
unaccountable at that hour should cease, and when 
at length all was silent, and the nocturnal travellers 
might be supposed to have proceeded to a sufficient 
distance from her viéinity, she at length stole from 
Seer retrace her steps to the 

couse, 

Bat again she drew back, for @ dark object was 
standing in the very path she had to take, and she 
hastily shrank back within the shelter of the hut, 
trusting that in the fast-obscuring light she might 
have been unobserved. 

But she was quickly undeceived: The figure, 
bee a it ~—— ode “apy sprang forward, and, 
seizing her y not in its grasp, 
drew her back into the light of the dim candle that 
the hut boasted, which, while it exposed her own 
features, cast its unweicome revelation on the face 
and form of Otho Fitzurse. 

“ Ha! this is a pleasant and not totally unex- 
pected meeting, my fair one,”’ he said, sarcastically. 
“I was determined to bid you farewell ere I set off 
on my sudden journey; and while searching for my 
pretty bird I found nest empty. But. the fates 
assist true love, and my quick eyes soon detected a 
trace of your wanderings in the shape of this deli- 
cate fabric.” 

He held out a handkerchief with the name “ Pau- 
line’ embroidered in the corner. 

“Now,” he added, more sternly, “ you are en- 
tirely in my power, Pauline, in every respect. The 
very fact of your being here alone with me at this 
hour is in itself enough to tarnish your name, to 
blight your every prospect in life. But, if I mistake 
not, there is some deeper cause for your ramble than 
even a romantic assignation, and [| insist on know- 
ing the truth, on peril of the very worst I can do to 
revenge your insolent slights to me. Whom did you 
come to meet, Pauline ?”’ he added, sternly, grasping 
her wrist tightly in his hand. 

“TI decline to account to you for my movements, 
Captain Fitzurse,” she returned, bravely, though 
her heart well nigh stood still with the terror that 
assailed it, 

** Girl, I will not be trifled with,” he exclaimed, 
fiercely. ‘* Dare you deny that it was some mana— 
some lover you came to meet?” 

“I neither deny nor acknowledge it,” she an- 
swered, calmly. 

“ Answer me,” he resumed, still holding her tightly 
within his keeping; ‘‘ was it a man, aud where is he 
now P”’ 

*“T will not tell you,” she said, “no, not if you 
were to kill me for it.” 

‘** Oh, I have no intention of doing that,” he said, 
scoflingly; “‘ you area great deal more useful to me 
in life than in death, and I’m not at all inclined to 
risk being hung for murder. Why, how you start,’ 
he continued, quickly. ‘ Your heart leaped like a 
hammer. I actually heard it jump, my fair Pauly, 
as if Ihad offered to make you a marchioness on the 
spot. But, dear me, what is that? I am in luck in 
my discoveries,”’ he said, peering on the ground im- 
mediately beneath him, and stirring some object 
with his foot. Why, it’s a glove, a man’s glove,” he 
said, lifting it up carefully. ‘‘ Kvidence enough of 
the sex, but not of the name or place of refuge. 
You will be so good as to supply that information, 
Miss Lovett,” he resumed, sternly, after a minute 
examination of the glove. 

She was silent. 

“No answer,” he resumed, gazing with reluctant 
admiration on her calm attitude and resolute though 
downcast features, “Do you kuow the alterna- 
tive ?” 

‘It does not avail,’”’ she said, sadly. “ Nothing 
can change my determination.” 

“Then I think I can devise some effectual way of 
bringing you to your senses,” he returned, inso- 
lentiy. “I shall think it m¥ duty to send you back 
tu Ludy Alice in custody of a servant to have this 
matter fully investigated, and I promise you there 





= be no mercy, no escape for you if that be ones 
one.” 

Still she did not speak, but the same saintlike fo;. 
titude shone out in her expressive features, with no 
trace of bravado or defiance in its gentle graco, 

“* And, if go, I shall be equally resolved to take g 
farewell caress,” he said, his lawless love increasing 
with its hopelessness. 

Buta supernatural strength seemed to animaty 
her at the insult. She wrested her hand Violently 
from his grasp and sprang away to tho farthest ro. 
cess of the hut as he endeavoured to pass his ary 
round her slight form. 

“Captain Fitzurse, this is base, unmanly,” sh» 
gasped, her utterance well nigh choked by the indig. 
nant terror that the pos of death itself would 
not have brought to her brave spirit. “ Touch mg 
at your peril. I would trust myself to Heaven’, 
ee rn ee eee eee % you. 
se 


She despairingly around in quest of some 
last f chance of escape. Bui the small buiig. 


ing had one door and a narrow window to aduit 
the little fight that illumined-its scanty recess, and 
the sole ogress was stopped by her persecutor’s tall 


oat mes 
Padlinetiienst' wellznigh beteh the confines in tho 
throbbing 


cee tha# moved her very dress in its 

But Heawen, to which she despairingly raisod her 

cal in this extremity, had mot forsaken her. 

was something | ring on thy rude table 

which been Quentin Oliphant's sole means of 

obtaining ‘hi meals. The next instant she 
flashed it before | Fitsarae’s horrified eyes. 

“See,” she said, proudly. “If you advance on 


step nearer—attempé another I have the 
means of freeing myself from danger. “This knifs 
shall bein my if you attempt to tonch me,” 
she added, in a low, thri tone, that, bad no trace 
of empty boast or insolent resentment in its accents, 
Otho did not to move, but he gazed at 
her with a be doabt in his look that spoks 
of the mingled her boldness occasioned. 
Admiration of her elevated beauty, perplexity as 


to the real story of one who was at once so refined 
and so proud, and a suppressed shame at his own 
baseness, struggled in the breast of the biasé man of 
fashion and the reckless roué. 

‘Rash girl, forbear!” he exclaimed, drawing 
back a step or two in actual alarm lest she should 
execute her threat. “I will not harm you. I will 
swear it if you like,” hecontinued as she still pointed 
the small penknife she held in her hand t- 
wards her heart. “ But what can you expect when 
you are so confoundedly lovely, and yet do such ex 
ceasively strange things? It’s impossible forafellow 
to believe you, or doubt you either,” he muttered, 
in a scarcely audible tone. 

“TI know, Lknow,”’ she returned, gently, “ Captain 
Fitzurse; I acknowledge that my conduct, that all 
about me does seem suspicious and blameable. But 
at least [am not accountable to you,” she added, 
proudly, “and on my most solemn faith and honour 
lam innocent of wrong as the most sheltered and 
high born of my sex. Will you not believe—will you 
not leave me in peace, and not destroy my every 
hope of escape from yet deeper misery ?”’ she im- 
plored, the big tears rushing down her flushed 
cheeks like a summer torrent. 

Otho’s own voice was husky as he replied : 

“IT wish to Heaven, Pauline, that you wero eithet 
much higher or much lower in this world. You 
think me a villain, { know, but at any rate I do fea 
for you as [never yet did for woman. Andif you had 
but a lady’s birth without a shilling I believe | 
should sacrifice myself for your sake. Come, for- 
give me this once,” he said, holding out his hand, 
“and have some little consideration for a fellow who 
thinks you’re going in for a rival pretty stroug.” 

She just touched his extended hand fora moment, 
half relenting at the sight of a suffering that she 
could but too well comprehend. 

‘* Be satisfied on that head, Captain Fitzurse,” she 
said, firmly. ‘Whoever the person whom you 
suppose I came to meet may be, be assured [ shall 
never—no, not under any circumstances whatever— 
even think of him as a@ lover, or a husband. Now 
let me pass, unless you would utterly ruin every 
prospect of safety for a helpless and innocent wo 
man,” 

He reluctantly and slowly stood aside. 

“T dare not offer to accompany you,” he said; “I 
know that I should but increase your danger. And, 
besides, I have already wasted the time that ought 
to have been spent in my journey to arrive in time 
at ‘ the Towers.’ ” 

She started uncontrollably at the familiar name. 

“The Towers,” she repeated; “are you going. 
there? and for what?’ she added, forgetting th 
strange impertinence that such a question must 
seem to be in his eyes. 

“Ah. That’s queer. What, you know the plac 
then, do you? I suppose this isn’t your first trp 
to the county?” he replied, curiously. “ Wel, 
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you are the most unaccountable little witch Lever 
encountered in my life, but_I shall find it all out 
some day.. As to the cause of my going, it' will be 

retty public before long. I’m off to poor Lord 
Frartford’s funeral, béing’ next of kin after his own 
fatuer. It was a terrible business, poor fellow, and 
though it has done me good service I confess Oli- 

hant ought to be hung, or shot, or something else 
or the murder. Any more questions, pretty one ?’’ 
he added, relapsing into his usual vein. 

But Pauline did not answer. Perhaps she did not 
even hear the question. 

Faint and trembling with a white cheek, and 
faltering step, she glided past Otho and disappeared 
among the thick, narrow glades like anoiseless ghost. 
Pauline knew no fear during her homeward course, 
one engrossing horror swallowed up all personal 
alarm; and when once in the shelter of her room, and 
buried in the pillows that yet could not shut out 

hastly visions from her brain, she lay still and 
Balt unconscious of external things till nature sank 
under ezhassiiony sod sleep brought total oblivion. 

The household been long astir when she again 
was roused from this stupor, as it might be more 
justly termed than aetual and refreshing slumber, 
She could scarcely recall her senses enough to fully 
comprehend the scenes immediately before her 
losing consciousness, but the increasing animation 
of the usually quietly ordered house somewhat 
roused her from’her bewilderment. 

There was a noise of persons talking in an earnest 
and excited tone, theré was an unusual trampling of 
footsteps, and “she even fancied she could distin- 
guish the sound of littl» Julia’s plaintive sobs, as if 
some misfortune had occurred that awakened her 
childish grief. 

She sprang up to make amends for her breach of 
duty, and began a rapid toilet. But quick as were 
her skilful wiftly as they arrayed her 
beautiful hair and simple dress—she had not ‘quite 
completed her preparations ere a sharp, loud tap 
came at the door and the voice of Lady Alice’s:maid 
Martin summoned her to open it, with even more 
than the usual impertinent freedom of manner. 

“ Be 60 good as to make haste, Miss Lovett,” she 
called ont through the panels. “ You're wanted by 
those that won’t wait for you, so be quick,” 

The girl started painfully. Who could be these 
peremptory visitors? Her dreaded father ? Jonas? 
ch the aes mother in angry reproach for accepting 

is aid ? 

All these possibilities flashed through her brain 
asshe clasped the girdle round her flowing robe 
and hastened to unlock the fastened door, 

But as she did so she recoiled with affright before 
the objects that met her view. 

Two men, strangers in appearance, and rough and 
forbidding in aspect, appeared in the doorway. 

“ Pray is your name Pauline Lovett?” one of them 
asked, roughly. 

The girl bowed her head, too agitated to speak ; 
and, to her astonishment and alarm, one pressed 
forward into her chamber, while the other laid a 
hand rudely on her arm, 

“Come, it’s no use trying to escape, young 
woman,” he said, roughly. “1’vea search warrant, 
to look into all your goods and chattels, and it’s a 
queer thing if i haven’t to take you away with me. 
Better stay here quietly, young woman.” 

Pauline certainly offered scant resistance. She 
was too completely stunned to reply ; and she saw 
the rude hands of the coarse intruders lay their 
gtasp with profane curiosity on each cherished arti- 
cle which her refined taste had gathered round her. 

“Now, miss,” said the elder, turning towards her 
with a species of rude pity, “1 don’t want to insult 
you, but we know quite well what you have about 
you, and, if you don’t want to be searched, you must 
Give them up.” 

: fanline gazed bewildered and stricken at the harsh 
Clad. 

“Ido not understand,” she said. “ What is it? 
I cannot tell.” 

There was something too truthful for doubt in her 
sweet face, and the officer condescended to reply. 

“Well, you don’t look as if you were trying to de- 
celve us, so I'll just give you an inkling of what’s 
coming, because you can’t get out of it any way. 
You’re nabbed, that’s certain. The whole sum and 
substance of it is that you're accused of having stolen 
Jewellery in your possession ; and, what’s worse, the 
robbery’s connected with a murder, so that if you’re 
cognizant of one you must have something to do 
with the other.” 

Still Pauline did not @cream or shrink. There 
Was the perplexed, incomprehensible look of an 
unknowing child on her sweet face; and her next 
Words were broken and low. 
ae hat? . Who?” she murmured; “please tell 


The men exchanged looks of surprise and doubt. 

» This is the queerest business 1 ever met with,” 
warned the elder one, withashrug. “ But if you’re 
These youug woman, I can soon enlighten you. 
Jewellery belonged to the late Rashleigh Fresh- 









field, Bsq., of Manor House, Rinslip, who was 
murdered some months, since in his own dwelling ; 
and you’re arrested as.a receiver of stolen goods— 
an accomplice in the murder. Now do you under- 
stand ?”’ 

It was matter of doubt whether Pauline really did 
understand, for, almost before the words were 

|, she had fainted away. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
Could I wreak 
My thoughts upon expression, and thus throw 
All that I would have sought, and all I seek, 
Bear, know, feel, and yet breathe, upon one 


wi 
And at one word were lightning—I would 


spea' 

_ “ I¥ you please, my lady, Captain Fitzurse has ar- 
rived. Will you see him before the funeral proces- 
sion is formed ?” asked Louise, entering her lady’s 
room about ten o’clock on the day after Pauliue’s 
nocturnal adventure. 

The young countess hesitated for a moment. 

“Ido not know; I scarcely feel well enough,” 
she said, languidly. , 

‘* Nay, my lady; I’m sure you never jeoked more 
beautiful,” returned the Abigail, looking earnestly 
at the countess. “If I were you I’d let the cap- 
tain come up to your boudoir, and make him respon- 
sible for you say, my lady. It’s only due to 
him, one ight say, under the circumstances.’’ 

Louise had obtained a singular influence over her 
lady of late, or such bold counsel might have been 
sharply resented by her imperious spirit. 

Certainly in the present instance she was right. 

Estelle’s mourning robe and softened bloom gave 
her a more refined and touching charm than in her 
most brilliant moments. 

It was no bad introduction to poor Lord Hart- 
ford’s relative and heir to betray such undeniable 
marks of grief. 

_ Already there were purposes and schemes foment- 
ing in the busy brain of the titled heiress. 

“He is so handsome, my lady—far more so than 
the late marquis, poor gentloman,’’ Louise resumed. 
“ He'll not be a bad nobleman at all if he comes to 
the estates, and I do hope you'll condescend to see 
him, my lady.” 

An involuntary smile crossed the girl’s lips. Un- 
happily the suggested thought was not altogethera 
strauger to her mind, ready for the tempter to give 
it shape and strength. 

““It oan signify nothing,” she returned, haughtily, 
“what Captain Fitzurse may be. Of course heisa 
gentleman, and entitled on every account to the 
greatest respect in my household. Yes, I think I 
will see him. You can send the groom of the 
chambers to toll him so, Louise.” 

“ Certainly, my lady. If you willallow itI will 
give just a touch to your hair before I go,” was the 
astute reply. 

, ae waiting for permission Louise began her 
uties. 

Estelle either did not heed or she was acquiescent 
in the arrangement. 

Louise’s skilful fingers were actively employed for 
a few minutes, then she quickly wheeled a cheval 
glass before the place where the countess sat; cer- 
tainly nothing could be more perfect than her whole 
appearance. 

Louise had twisted her mistress’s abundant hair 
intoarich coronet, closely fitting to her well-shaped 
head; and, adroitly fastened, and, as it were, inter- 
woven with the tresses, was alight black veil, thrown 
back from the face, casting an air of as it were serious 
widowhood over the whole form. 

“That will do. Send Perkins at once,” said Es- 
telle, striving to hide the real exultation she felt at 
the reflection of her own beauty. 

The maid disappeared. 

Ere Eatelle’s traia of thought was worked out 
masculine steps resounded near the boudoir, and 
the accomplished domestic announced with suitably 
subdued energy: 

** Captaiu Otho Fitzurse.” 

Estelle’s bow of recoption was grace and dignity 

ersonified, and her hand was half extended as if 
doubtful whether the courtesy would be responded 
to by her guest. , 

* IT can scarcely bid you a hearty welcome, Cap- 
tain Fitzurse,” she said, softly. “I cannot say I 
aim glad to see you when the cause is so dreadful.” 

“Tin my turn dare not express all I feel,” he re- 
turned, with a judiciously obvious glance of admira- 
tion. ‘‘ My poor cousin is indeed to be doubly 
pitied. I can feel for him more acutely that ever 
now.” 

“It was indeed dreadful to die such a death,” she 
responded, shuddering. ‘No wonder that you can 
realize it more entirely and vividly when on the 
spot.” 

“ Yes, but that was not my meaning,” he returned. 
“JT meant thacé now I have seen you, Lady Mont 
Sorell, I can comprehend what happiness Hartford 
might have experienced what he must have suifvred 
in the idea of losing you. Yethe had the happiness 
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of being wept by you,” he.added, glancing at the 
mourning veil. 

“Tt could scarcely have Leen otherwise,” she said, 
in a low tone. 

“Well, perhaps not. Yet I seem to grudgo 
him those tears,” exclaimed the young man, impa- 
tiently. “All his wealth and titles ho could be- 
queath—nay, I am indisputably entitled to them— 
but. there are gifts and blessings that cannot bo 
transferred, and are priceless.” 

She did not appear to heed or understand him. 

“There is little time to speak of any such 
topics when on the very eve of the saddest rite,”’ she 
said, in a broken voice, “ yet I did wish to plead 
my own ca with Lord Hartford’s nearest rela- 
tive to assufe him thatI was utterly unconscious 
—utierly innocent in the terrible affair.” 

*T cannot doubt it. It was not your fault that 
you aro too attractive,” he answered, gallantly. 

“Yes, but the censorious will blame,” she ro- 
sumed, “ They may say that I could have checked 
—nay, prevented the catastrophe. Yet it was not 
so, Captain Fitzurse; I did but exercise a woman’s 
prerogative—I did but try to soften pain that I 
had no share in inflicting.” 

“*T do not doubt it, but I entreat you spare your- 
self such needless distress. I have neither right 
nor wish to call you to any account for your actions, 
Lady Mont Sorell. ‘The only duty I have left is to 
bring the guilty to justice,” he added; in a some- 
what sterner tone. 

“Yes, yes; it is that I would speak of,” she in. 
terrupted, hastily. ‘* Where such fearful interests 
are at stake I must waive all, and touch on private 
and sacred circumstances, Captain Fitaurse.” 

‘“ Pray, I entreat,” he said, eagerly. 

But she silenced him by a wave of her hand, and 
with a slight quivering of the lip bogan : 

“TJ do not suppose you can have heard all, though 
some glimmering of the truth may have reached you, 
but the origin of Lord Quentin Oliphant’s wild devo- 
tion took date in a very different way from your poor 
cousin’s. You have perhaps heard that my rights 
had been usurped by animpostor. Wither her po- 
sition or her beauty attracted Lord Quentin, and 
they were engaged at the time of the discovery of her 
fraud. Then he eagerly took advantage of the cir- 
ecumstance to break off bonds which | believe had 
long been irksome to him, and to transfer his suit 
to myself. You can scarcely wonder if I was doubt- 
ful of his truth and constancy under such circum- 
stances, and that I imposed on hima suitable pro- 
bation. I never bound myself to him, and whea—I 
mean if I saw one whom [ believed more congenial 
I did him no wrong in acting on that feeling.” 

“ Certainly not. Yetit was a severe trial to any one 
who hoped, who reckoned on your love, Lady Mont 
Sorell. I can pity if I cannot justify him,” he added, 
with a significant glance. 

“That is what I would say, what I would en- 
treat,” returned the young countess, with still-in- 
creasing softness and a bewitching glance. ‘“ Cap- 
tain Fitzurse, can you not imagine my distress ? 
Can you not feel for me, if I have to be dragged bo- 
fore the world and exposed to itsscandal? Your 
poor cousin cannot be recalled to life by the shed- 
ding of more blood. Lord Quentin has escaped so 
far. In pity to me—to all—do not seek to hunt him 
out to bring him, as you say, to justice—to torture 
me with all the terrible comscquences of such a 
trial.” 

It was an unexpected turn in affairs. 

Otho certainly had never anticipated this plead- 
ing from the beloved of his unhappy cousin, and 
he knew not what to reply to so embarrassing a re- 

uest. 

ML, Dear Lady Mont Sorell,” he said, at length, “ I 
implore you to let this sad subject drop for the time. 
As you say, Lord Quentin has hitherto escaped, aud 
he may yet baffle allsearch. But Task you, in your 
inmost heart, would it be right for me to be thus 
reuiss—to leave my cousin’s death unavenged, 
almost unnoticed, as you would suggest ?” 

“No, no!” she exclaimed. “ Notso. I do but 
urge lenity—indulgence. Do not pursue him—give 
him a chance of escape. Inflict any penalty you 
will, but spare me the horrible torture of seeing him 
dragged before a tribunal, and all my innermost ar- 
rangements and feelings commented on in public. 
It rests with you, in his father’s absence. Youaro 
young—you can feel with him—with me. You will 
not refuse my humble prayer 7 . 

“Prayer! humility! from the beavtiful heiress of 
a coronet and its countless thousands. Sweet words 
and sweeter looks from that imperious girl, and the 
hold on her gratitude and perhapslove! Should he 
listen to it?” 7 

Lady Alice had said, “ Otho, the young countess 
is a bride for a prince,” on their parting. Now he 
seemed to have this queenly creature at his very 


ect. 

“ Should I sacrifice my natural instincts and com- 
ply, for your sake, what then, Lady Mont Sorell 2’ 
he said, doubtfully. , 

“Then I will never cease to be grateful; you will 
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have an everlasting claim on my regard,” she re- 
turned, earnestly. y . , 

In her excitement her white hand was laid on his 
in warm, unconscious pressure. 

He raised it respectfully to his lips. . 

“Then let this seal our compact,” he said, 
earnestly. ‘‘ Lady Mont Sorell, I hold your promise 
to permit me always to consider myself as a privi- 
leged friend, and I in my turn will so far permit 
Lord Quentin’s escape that he shall never be 
pressed or pursued; and so long as ho remains 
abroad the affair shall be buried in oblivion. Will 
that satisfy you?” . 

“Yes, yes!—a thousand times yes !’”’ she replied. 
“You are right ; [could not endure his presence ; it 
would drive me to distraction thus to recall the past. 
He shall remain far—far away.” y 

And thus once again Estelle Da Vesci gained her 
point, and averted impending danger. 

Once again Otho Fitzurse violated every truth 
and honour that should have been dear to a man in 
his especial position. 

The murdered Marquis of Hartford was borne to 
the grave with every pomp that wealth could pur- 
chase—every honour that ingenuity and respect 
could devise. 

But an unhallowed compact was made over his 
very tomb, and his spirit called for vengeance on 
the guilty ones, 

(To be continued.) 








SLIGHTLY MISTAKEN, 


Mrs. Ross DEANE was mending her husband’s 
coat, and singing cheerily over the task. She wasa 
pretty little woman with pink cheeks and wavy fair 
hair and great blue eyes, sunny and innocent in ex- 
pression as alittle child’s. If her mouth was atrifle 
larze, nobody ever noticed it for admiring the scarlet 
lips and white teeth that gleamed out when she 
siniled—which was not seldom, for she was a merry 
little body, as sparkling and sunshiny as if she'd 
never a care in the world. 

Really, when you come to think about it, her cares 
wore very few and her pleasures many. Hadn’tshe 
the handsomest and dearest husband in the world, 
who petted and humoured her to her heart’s content ? 

It may be very singular, but some women havea 
fondness for being petted. ‘Then she had the sweetest 
love of a baby—but that was rather a partnership con- 
cern—there were grandparents and aunts innumerable 
who putina claim to baby, to say nothing of the 
little one’s father; while her handsome Ross was all 
her own individual property. 

At least she thought ho was till she very unwisely 
undertook to mend that office coat of his. She had 
pounced upon it that morning when, in the course of 
a shopping expedition, she had penetrated to his den 
at the back of his warehouse—being in want of more 
money—and had confiscated it directly, declaring 
that it was a shame for anybody to wear such a di- 
lapidated arrangement, and her Rossy sloulda’t do 
it another day, so there! 

There was only one more pocket to look after now, 
then the tiresome job would be done. Carolling 
a merry little roundelay, she turned it inside out. 
The song died on her lips as a tiny scented envelope 
dropped out and fluttered to the floor. 

She stooped to pick it up, and, noticing the femi- 
niue handwriting on the outside, opened it, of course, 
but with an odd misgiving at her heart regarding 
the act nevertheless, 

Perhaps she had better not have opened it. I won't 
undertake to say whether it was best or not, but I 
always believed that “ where ignorance was bliss" 
it was exceedingly foolish to become enlightened of 
one’s own free will, as this child was doing—for this 
is what she read: 

“ Dear Mr. DEANE,—Of course you will be at the 
masquerade to-morrow evening. I won’t tell you 
what character I shall assume, but if you were to 
wear a pink domino with a white rose in your but- 
ton-hole, and you were to meet another pink domino 
with a red rose in its hand—how could [ tell who it 
would be ?—Yours, BELLE.” 

jad enough—or not—just as one chose to take it. 
Mrs. Deane knew well enough who wrote it—knew 
that the letter wasn’t really half so bad as it sounded. 
Still it was proof that the flirtation—which Mrs. 
Lottie Deane had heretofore believed to be carried 
on chiefly by Miss Belle—was going altogether too 
far to be pleasaut to the looker-on—when the looker- 
on happened to be the wife of one of the parties. 

As long as Miss Belle Preston made eyes at elegant 
Ross Deane, only to be carelessly flattered in return 
by him, and afterwards laughed at a little by both 
Mr. and Mrs. Deane, it was very little that Lottie 
cared about it, 

She called the girl a goose to herself, was politely 
cordial to her before folks, and never gave the matter 
another thought, 











Miss Preston was # goose of course; but quite a 
pretty, winning little goose after all. She was rather 
dashing in her ways; smoked cigarettes, talked slang 
—both of which Mrs, Deane particularly detested— 
and tried to ape the manners generally of the mascu- 
line half of creation, 

Of course she made a failure of it, but men are re- 
markably tolerant of bright, saucy, black-eyed failures 
of the Belle Preston kind, so they laughed at her 
a little, but flattered her a great deal more, and not 
a few fell in love with her continually. 

But Mrs. Deane did not choose that her husband 
should be caught in the toils of a siren like this, and 
she was properly indignant at finding that the two 
were on familiar terms enough for notes to pass be- 
tween them—and such notes too! 

“ The bold thing—to ask another woman’s husband 
to come to the masquerade to meet her; she ought 
to be ashamed of herself !”” muttered Mrs. Ross Deane, 
angrily. ‘He too, after pretending to me that he 
thought she was horrid—I hate him!” 

She stamped her little foot, and subsided into a fit 
of the sulks, 

But het nature was too healthy to permit a long in- 
dulgence in feelings of that kind, so before very long 
she found herself wondering what she should do 
about it. 

Was she going to sit still and let this woman win 
away her husband without any effort on her part to 
prevent it ? 

Not she. 

She would go to this masquerade herself. What 
she would do there she hadu’t fully determined upon. 
She would wear a pink domino and carry a red rose 
in her hand, and, if Ross Deane should happen to 
mistake her for the fascinating Miss Preston—why, 
how could she help it? In any case, she knew she 
shouldu’t try to helpit. Let him blunder if he liked ; 
she didu’t care. 

Her mind once made up she looked to see when the 
note was dated. It was written the day before she 
found it, so that the masquerade was to be that very 
evening. No time was to be lost, evidently, if she 
wanted to attend. They had received cards several 
days before, but Ross had declared himself averse to 
going, so Lottie had thought no more about it, Now 
she saw his decision in a different light. 

“ He didn’t want me to go,”’ she murmured to her- 
self; “and he thought he could make some excuse 
to be away this evening, so that I needn't kuow he 
went. But we'll see how his plans turnout, I’m very 
much afraid he’ll be disappointed. We'll see,” aud 
the red lips were compressed firmly, and the little 
hands were tightly clenched. 

By the time Ross Deane came home to tea the little 
lady’s preparations were all completed, not forgetting 
the pink domino and the red rose. 

When everything was finislied she sat down on 
the sofa in the pretty parlour. There Ross fouud Ler, 
sitting soberly, bending forward a little with her 
white hands crossed in her lap. She did not look up 
to greet him when he entered, she was too angry, 
aud she waved him back haughtily when he stooped 
to kiss her. 

“ Why, pet, what’s the matter?” hesaid, amazedly, 
as he stepped back, his hand on the table beside 

im, 

She sat still with drooping eyes and averted face. 

“I do not wish to talk to you,” was all she said. 

He stared, bewildered. 

* But, Lottie darling, I don’t understand. What 
has come over you so suddenly? What have I 
done?” 

And he could stand there and ask her that so coolly. 
Lottie was almost frantic. Then the tea-bell rang 
and saved them from a scene for that time. 

Ross Deane followed his wife out to tea, feeling 
very much as if he was dreaming. 

When the meal was over he retired to the back 
verandah to take a smoke and think it over. 

Lottie went away upstairs to wait for him to leave 
the house before she began to dress, 

She sat where she could watch the front gate, and 
there she waited with nervous impatience for him 
to go out that she might follow and the first act of 
the tragi-comedy be ready for performance, 

Eight o’clock struck and a few minutes after she 
heard him moving about downstairs. Then he came 
to the foot of the stairs and called: 

“ Lottie, Lottie dear, won’t you come downstairs ?” 

But Lottie would not answer. She had no desire 
to receive his good-bye kiss when she knew he was 
hurrying away from her impatient to meet that 
“bold girl” who was trying to win him away from 
his wife, 

He called once more, then she heard him pass 
into the parlour. After that there was a long si- 
lence, and still she sat there and wondered what de- 
layed him so, 

Nine o'clock struck, then ten, and nobody had 
passed out of the front gate she watched so jealously. 








What could it mean? Had he been so cowardly ag 
to slip out by the back way for fear that his wife might 
see him ? She couldn’t believe that of him ; but she 
didn’t understand why he waited till so late before 
going away. 

Half-past ten; a quarter to eleven, She wouldn't 
bear this any longer ; but would just find out whatit 
meant. Just as the clock struck eleven she came 
down into the parlour. There lay Ross sound aslee 
on the sofa, the evening paper tossed carelessly op 
the floor beside him. 

“Ross! Ross! Wakeup! Don’t you know that 
it’s eleven o’clock and you are not dressed for the 
masquerade.” 

“Who? what?” muttered Ross, stretching himscl} 
lazily. “ Eleven o’clock ? well, what of it, dearie2” 

“The masquerade, Ross; don’t you remember it 
was fixed for this evening; and you are not dressed,” 

“The masquerade, Lottie? Why I thought wo 
had decided not to go.” 

“So we did,” she answered, bitterly, “ but I sup. 
posed Miss Preston had persuaded you to change 
your mind.” 

“Miss Preston? What has she to do with ou 
going one way or the other? Oh, I begin to smell a 
rat,” he cri exultantly, now fully wide awako, 
“See here; what did you mean by having the sulks 
to-night and refusing to kiss your liege lord or even 
be civil to him, eh ?” 

“ Oh, Roes, I thought——” 

“Yes, I know what you thought.” He had her 
in his arms now. “ You saw that note Mies Belle 
thought fit to send me the other day, and you imagined 
that your husband could eare enough for a girl who 
threw herself at his head in that bold way to deceive 
his wife—his own wife whom he loves better thanall 
the world beside,” he added, lower and more earnestly, 
I don’t think you have a very high opinion of your 
husband, pet.” 

“TI did find the note, Ross,” she sobbed, “ia s 
pocket of your office coat, and I—I—please forgive 
me,dear,” and she clung to him closely while he 
soothed and petted her. 

“ Never mind ; I don’t wonder you doubted me for 
a minute. I ought to have burned the note, and then 
you'd not have been so troubled. But perhaps it’s 
just as well You know ‘ for certain sure,’ now, how 
much influence Miss Belle has over me, don't you?” 
and he patted her cheek and laughed a little. 

I think Mrs. Deane managed—women know how 
to do those things—in some perfectly polite and 
pleasant way to let Miss Preston know why Mr, 
Deane did not attend the masquerade and also the 
fate notes addressed to him were likely to meet. At 
any rate that young lady wastes no more of her time 
on other women’s husbands, but is devoting all ler 
energies to procuring one of her own, JAA 





Tue Princs or Watzs at YARMoUTH,—The 
Prince of Wales, speaking in reply to the toast of his 
health at the luncheon in Great Yarmouth recently 
thanked the company for their sympathy during his 
illness. He added :—* It is difficult for me now to 
speak upon that subject, but as it has pleased Almighty 
God to preserve me to my country I hoge I may not 
be ungrateful for the feeling which has been shown 
towards me, and that I may do all that I can to be 
of use to my countrymen.” 

ViIsIT OF THE KING OF THE BELGIANS.—T he King 
of the Belgians comes to England in the course of the 
summer for the purpose of proceeding to Dunrobiu 
Castle, on a visit to the Duke of Sutherland. The ac- 
couchement of the Queen of the Belgians is expected 
to take place in July, and some time after that the 
king’s visit to Scotland will take place. He is ex- 
pected to visit Liverpool either coming north or re- 
turning, for the purpose of seeing the shipping and 
the docks. 

A Dusiin Gossip on THE Roya Duke's Daxc- 
1nG.—The prince is a first-rate dancer. Tis iute- 
resting fact is stated emphatically on the authority of 
a lady in every way competent to give an opinion 02 
the point, who was at the Lord Mayor’s ball, and she 
made the noting of his Royal Highness’s perform- 
ances in the quadrilles and “round dances” het 
special study during the night, and she asserts 
tuat he moves through the quadrilles with perfect ac- 
curacy, ease, and grace, while he is swift and cunning 
of foot in rapid dances, which he goes through as if 
his heart was in the work. 

INVESTIGATION OF HypRoPpHoBia IN RussiA.— 
It is claimed that some important discoveries respect- 
ing the nature of hydrophobia have been made lately 
in Russia, and one of the papers contributed to the 
archives of judicial medicine is devoted to this sub- 
ject. In this communication it is stated that siuce 
the Professor of Pathological Anatomy, M. Kudnow, 
undertook his lectures on the pathological anatomy 
of animals for veterinary students he has given pat- 
ticular attention to the subject of canine madness, 60 
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many cases of which come within the scope of ju- 
dicial veterinary practice, while hitherto so few firm 
bases for & satisfactory diagnosis of the disease have 
been obtained by opening the animals. Being con- 
yinced that sure results could only be arrived at by 
means of the microscope, M. Kudnow continued his 
researches, and with the aid of that instrument made 
the discovery which is now announced, namely, that 
the main cause of rabies is the anatomical alteration 
of the kidneys through their parenchymatous in- 
fammation. This, he says, differs from other forms 
of inflammation, in that the whole epithelium of the 
kidneys is diseased at the same time, and that it 
easily degenerates, while the lobes of the kidneys fill 
at the same time with a fatty substance, by which 
the uniformly fatal issue of hydrophobia is brought 
bout. 

: Tus Girt oF THE PERIOD AT THE Piano. — A 
friend of ours gives us this vivid description of the 
manner in which a girl of the period makes ready to 
play, and plays her grand piano:—It was a young 
woman, with as many white muslin flounces round 
her as the planet Saturn has rings. She gave the 
music stool a twirl or two, and fluffed on to it likea 
whirl of soap-suds in a hand-basin, ‘hen she pushed 
up her cuffs as if she was going to fight for the cham- 
pion’s belt, Then she worked her wrists and hands, 
tolimber ’em, I suppose, aud spread out her fingers 
till they looked as though they would pretty much 
cover the key board, from the growling end to the 
little squeaky one. Then those hands of hers made 
ajump at the keys as if they were a couple of tigers 
coming down a flock of black and white sheep, and 
the piano gave a great howl as if its tail had been 
trodden on. Dead stop—so still you could hear your 
lair growing. Then another jump and another 
howl, as if the piano had two tails and you trod on 
doth of ’em at once, and a clatter and scramble and 
string of jumps, up and down, backward and forward, 
one hand over the other, like a stampede of rats and 
mice more than like anything I call music.” 





A DARING GAME; 
NEVA'S THREE LOVERS, 


— > 
CHAPTER XLVII. 

Tue young Lord Towyn came into his sitting- 
toom and the presence of his friends like a sunny 
south breeze, all hopefulness and gladness. He 
found Sir Harold walking the floor, his head bowed 
upon his breast, his face ghastly pale, his eyes hag- 
gard, his mind bordering upon distraction, The 
father’s anxieties concerning his missing daughter 
were almost more than the overstrung brain and 
tortured heart could bear. 

_ Mr. Atkins stood at the window, sullenly despair- 


ing. 
Ryan, completely at his wits’ end, sat before the 
lazing fire in a crouching attitude, and with crest- 

fallen visage, 

_ Sir Harold, ‘Atkins, and Ryan turned as by one 

impulse towards the young earl as he bounded 

lightly into the room, Their eyes expressed their 

— at the change a few hours had wrought in 


“You look like incarnate sunshine, Arthur,” 
pee baronet, sadly. “Ah, the elastic spirit of 

uth |” 

The young lord laughed joyously, his fair face 
aglow with the gladness that filled his being. He 
took off his great-coat and hat, great drops of 
repel rain falling from it, and shook himself as 

Said ; 

“There’s a mist beginning to fall. We shall have 
& wot day to-morrow.” 

Sir Harold looked more keenly at the young earl, 
aud @ sudden excitement possessed him. 

«y What has happened, Arthur?” he demanded. 

You have news of Neva?” 

The glad smiles rippled like waves of sunlight 
ye the young lord’s mouth, and a joyous light 

need in his blue eyes. 

Ma he said, “I have news of Neva.” 

nan instant Sir Harold, Atkins, and Ryan 
— around our hero, all eagerness and excite- 
«ns she here—at Inverness?” cried Atkins. 

“ave you seen her?” 

Ro No; she is hidden among the Highlands, up in 

088 and Cromarty. She is safe and well.” 

' Bat how do you know it ?” demanded Ryan, full 
0 Professional zeal and jealousy at once. 
nom Towyn took in his own the right hand of Sir 

arold and pressed it as he answered, gravely ; 

have seen Craven Black.” 
A series of exclamations burst from the earl’s 


earers, 
on Harold Wynde trembled like a leaf, and turned 
ack upon the keen-eyed detective. 


“Black is here?” ejaculated Ryan, all thoughts 





of “the mysterious Mr. Hunlow”’ lost in his sudden 
amazement. ‘Then our trip to Scotland was rot 
a wild-goose chase after all? Tell mo where he is, 
my lord ;’’ and Ryan took a step towards the door. 

‘** Leave the management of the affair to me for 
the present, Ryan,” said Lord Towyn. “ You have 
placed us on the right track, and you shall have all 
the credit for doing so, but we want no arrests, no 
noise, noscandal. The matter must be hushed up 
for —— reasons. Nowhisper must go forth to 
the world of the wickedness of Lady Wynde. The 
nos the conspirators must be their punish- 
ment.’ 

** Yos, yes,” said Sir Harold. ‘“ The earl is right. 
There must be no scandal.” 

The detective shot a keen glance at the baronet, 
whose back was still turned towards him. 

““I have discovered,” continued Lord Towyn, 
“that Craven Black has an old house up in the 
Highlands, and that he has Neva therein close im- 
prisonment. Neva has all the courage for which 
we gave her credit, and holds out stoutly against 
her enemies. Black apprehends a long stay in the 
Highlands while reducing her to subjection, and has 
come to Inverness to-day for winter stores. His 
geeks lies in the river, and he will be off at day- 

reak.” 

* What are we to do?” exclaimed Atkins. ‘‘ He 
be escape us. It will be necessary to arrest 

m ’ 


“‘T have made all the preparations for pursuit,” 
replied our hero, ‘I have a sloop, provisioned and 
ready, in which we will follow the yacht. We will 
dine here, and at a late hour this evening we will 
go aboard our vessel. We must be off in the morn- 
ing, soon after the yacht.” 

Sir Harold plied the earl with questions, and the 
ar told the tale of his day’s adventures at full 
ength. 

At six o’clock dinner was served in their sitting- 
room. 

After dinner they talked for hours, and at ten 

o'clock that evening they quitted their hotel and 
went down to the wharf. 
_ Afine mist was falling. Tho river was shrouded 
in darkness, but watery gleams of light came from 
the yacht and the other vessels lying in the river. 
oe wind was still strong and free, blowing in fitful 
gusts. 

The party had hardly come to a halt upon the 
wharf when a small boat manned by two rowers 
shot out of the gloom and ran alongside the land- 
ing-place. 

**Is it you, Macdonald ?”’ asked the young earl, 
bending forward and straining his eyes through the 
darkness. 

“Ay, ay, sir. Is it you, my lord?” said Mac- 
donald, in a loud whisper, rising in the boat. 

“ You are in time,” said Lord ‘l'owyn. “* The clock 
is striking the hour at this moment.” 

The earl assisted Sir Harold into the boat and 
sprang in after him. Atkins and Ryan followed, and 
the boat shot out again into the stream. A vigorous 
row of several minutes on the part of the brothers 
Macdonald brought the party alongside ‘ The 
Lucky,” and they climbed to her deck, The boat 
was drawn up and secured to the davits. 

The young earl led the way out of the wet and 
gloom down into the cabin. There was no fire here, 
but a lantern hung from the ceiling, shedding a 
bright light upon the table and the bench around it. 
The air was chilly, and the small cabin, despite its 
snugness, had the comfortless appearance usual to 
@ ship’s cabin. 

“It’s cold here,” said the elder Macdonald, the 
captain of the sloop. “ [ll just mix you some punch, 
There’s nothing like good punch to keep the rheu- 
matism out of one’s bones.” 

He brought from the pantry a spirit lamp, which 
he lighted. Over this, upon a light frame-work, he 
placed a tea-kettle. Then he brought out an im- 
mense bowl and ladle, a netted bag full of lemons, 
a tin can of sugar, various spices, and a jug of 
Scotch whiskey. When the water in the tea-kettle 
boiled he rolled up his sleeves and set to work, con- 
cocting a punch which proved a success. ‘The four 
passengers, as well as the two Macdonalds, did full 
justice to the warming beverage. 

About eleven o’clock Sir Harold Wynde was per- 
suaded to retire to another cabin and berth, but he 
did not sleep. A host of anxieties pressed upon him, 
and he tossed for hours on his hard bed, the prey of 
a torturing anguish. 

Atkins and Ryan went to bed and to sleep. 

Lord Towyn went out upon the deck and walked 
to and fro with Macdonald, whom he found to be a 
shrewd, kindly Scotsman, and he told him enough 
concerning the misdeeds of Craven Black and the 
abduction of Miss Wynde to interest him person- 
ally in the restoration of Neva to her friends. 

** We must keep an eye on the yacht all night,” 
said the earl. ‘She may creep out in the darkness, 
and if she attempt that we will creep after. I know 
the route she will take, but I prefer to arrive at the 
inland loch not an hour behind her.” 





“T will keep watch,” said Macdonald. ‘“ You 
ought to get a little sleep, my lord.” 

‘*T cannot sleep,’’ answered Lord Towyn, more to 
himself than to his new ally. ‘ My veins seem fu'l 
of quicksilver to-night, rather than full of blood. 
So near to her—so near !” 

He paced the deck alone in the mist an‘ the 
darkness. Around him the watery gleams of light 
flickered upon the river, and from the wharfs other 
watery gleams strayed, looking like reflections of 
the first. ‘The bells rang the hours with muffled 
clangour, A strange ghostliness fell upon tue dark 
river and the sleeping city. 

All through the night Lord Towyn continued his 
weary tramping to and fro upon tke deck. 

hr of the Macdonalds shared his vigil ; the other 
slept. 

The “Arrow” lay quietly at her moorings 
throughont the night, but at daybreak signs of acti- 
vity were seen upon her deck. 

The morning had not fairly dawned when the 
yacht slipped out of the stream, heading towards 
Moray Frith. 

The breeze was favourable to her progress, with- 
out being astern, and she bowled away at a fine rate 
of speed. 

_The young earl, looking through a sea glass, could 
distinguish four figures upon the deck of ‘‘ The Ar- 
row,” and one of these he recognized as that of 
Craven Black. 

‘* Shall we shake out the sails, my lord ?”’ asked 
the elder Macdonald. ‘The yacht goes well, but I 
fancy we might show her the heels of ‘The Lucky’ 
ina fair race. We can keep her in sight the whole 
distance,” 

“That won’t do, Macdonald. Black must not 
suspect he’s followed. This mist is like a veil, and 
will conceal us if we keep at a reasonable distance 
behind. Let him get half way to Fort George, and 
then we will start.” 

In good time, when “ The Arrow” had made about 
the distance indicated as desirable, “ Tho Lucky” 
slipped from her moorings, and, shaking out her sails 
as a bird shakes its wings, she flew onward over the 
waters in pursuit. 

The sloop was half way to the fort, and the yacht 
was out of sight, when the baronet, fully dressed, 
and showing by his haggard face that he had not 
slept during the night, came out upon the deck. 

The young earl took Sir Harold’s arm, and 
~~ walked the deck together, conversing in low 

mes. 

A little later Mr. Atkins and Ryan appeared, and 
the four passengers adjourned to the cabin, where 
the younger Macdonald, who acted as steward, had 
set out upon the cabin table a formidable array of 
cold meats, bread, biscuits, and fruits, both fresh 
and preserved. 

A pot of hot coffee had also been provided, and a 
bowl of hot punch was ready for those who preferred 


it. 
4 After breakfast the passengers returned to the 
eck. 

They passed Fort George in good time, and came 
out into the rougher waters of the Moray Frith. 


Here their progress was less rapid. “ ‘Ihe Lucky”’ 
lurched somewhat; but when she turned into the 
straits, and finally emerged into the smoother waters 
of Cromarty Frith, she was moving as steadily, al- 
though by no means as swiftly as a bird upon the 
wing. 

“The Arrow” was out of sight, and Macdonald 
crowded on all the sail the smali sloop would bear. 
It was well he did so, for as the day wore on the 
wind grew shifty, and sometimes blew dead ahead, 
and the average rate of speed up the Cromarty 
Frith did not exceed four miles an hour. 

It was after mid-day’ when they turned into the 
river which led to the loch of the Wilderness. 

Lord Towyn recognized the stream by the descrip- 
tion that had been given him, and uunhesitatingiy 
directed an advance. 

Sir Harold and Mr. Atkins had many misgivings 
as the sloop crept slowly up the river, a mere deep 
cut between high hills, their progress like the snail’s, 
but they did not venture to express them to their 
hopeful and confident young guide. 

As the stream grew narrower their misgivings in- 
creased, and the young earl read their thoughts in 
their grave faces. 

“ Courage,” he said, approaching the baronet. “ It 
is true we barely creep along here, and the day is 
wearing on, but the yacht has had to go slowly here 
also, and cannot be more than an hour in advance 
of us.” 

“ But, Arthur,” suggested the baronet, giving 
voice to his apprehensions, “ suppose that the captain 
of the yacht deceived you as to the proper route, or 
that we have taken the wrong course in running up 
this river? I can’t believe that any one can make 
a cut in the hills like this one an approach even to 
a Highland stronghold. No wind can strike our 
sails, or so little, at apy rate, that we could easily 
walk faster than we sail, if only we had a level road 
to walkon. And if we are upon the wrong tack, 
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what will become of Neva, my poor, wronged little 
Neva ?” 

His voice trembled as he asked the question. 

* JT know we are going straight to her, Sir Harold,” 
said the earl, hopefully. ‘* Believe and trust in my 
convictions. You may smile at the idea, but I feel 
that I am getting nearer and nearer to Neva with 
every inch we gain.” 

The night closed in early in that wild Highland 
region, a night of wind and mist. 

Not a light gleamed fromthe deck of “The 
Lucky” as she felt her way between the narrowing 
rocks. 

About six o’clock of the early evening sho glided 
from the narrow river with a sudden bound, as a 
puff of wind filled her flapping sails, into the hidden 
loch of the Wilderness. 

The yacht lay at anchor at the farther side of the 
loch, and a mile away. A lantern hung at her mast- 
head, and the forms of men were seen in the spec- 
tral glare, moving hurriedly to and fro on her deck. 

* We have come to the right place, you see,”’ said 
Lord Towyn, exultantly. “This is the loch. Yon- 
der lies the yacht, but recently comein. ‘The men 
are busy unloading their purchases.” 

Sir Harold and Atkins swept the bold and rocky 
shores with their keen glances. The rugged steeps 
were black and bare, and in the dense gloom 
they saw no gleaming lights, no signs of hesitation. 

“We must come to anchor up in the deeper 
shadow of this overhanging cliff,” said Lord Towyn. 

The order was obeyed. 

“* Now lower a boat,’’ said the earl. 
ashore.” 

The boat was lowered; the two Macdonalds and 
the four passengers entered it, and the boat was 
rowed towards the yacht, keeping close to the black 
shore. 

As they drew near a row-boat was seen to shoot 
away from the yacht. The Macdonalds held their 
oars uplifted until the yacht’s boat had grounded 
on the shore, and the three seamen belonging to the 
yacht had landed. Two of the three employes of 
Craven Black loaded themselves with hampers and 
parcels, and the third preceded them up the steep 
and circuitous path in the mountain side, bearing a 
lantern which he swung at his side. 

“They are all gone up the cliff,’ ‘said the earl. 
‘No one is left to watch the shore. Strike out, 
men. Let us land and follow them up the mountain. 
‘The man with the lantern shall guide us as well as 
his comrades,” 

To say was to do, The sloop’s boat speedily 
grounded on the strip of beach, and Lord Towyn 
leaped out and sought for the entrance to the nar- 
row path up which the three figures were slowly 
ot one stil waving his light. The path was 

ound. 

The earl bade the boatmen wait, and the four 
men, Lord Towyn, Sir Harold Wynde, Mr. Atkins 
and Ryan, glided up the path towards the Wilder- 
ness like so many shadows. 


“ We will go 


CHAPTER XLVLIL 

Ter yacht had arrived at the loch at the foot of 
Wilderness mountain just as the dusk was falling. 
Craven Black had immediately gone ashore in the 
mist and gloom, climbed the rugged steep, and 
hastened to his temporary home. The windows 
were all uncurtained, and a broad stream of watery 
light penetrated for a little distance into the dark- 
ness. ‘There was no sound of barking of dogs, and 
the silence struck upon Craven Black’s ears 
strangely. The front door stood wide open, but no 
one was in the hall. 

He entered the house and looked into the draw- 
ing-room. Mrs. Artress was there, pale and per- 
turbed, a restless spark in her ashen eyea and dis- 
order in her attire. She uttered an exclamation as 
she beheld Mr. Black, and sprang towards him, ex- 
claiming: 

“*T am so glad you have come, Craven. Have you 
got the medicines for Octavia ?”’ 

“Yea. How is she?” 

“T don’t know. I am very anrious abont her. 
She looks like death, and her breathing is very 
strange. She won't lie down, but just wanders about 
the house like some restless ghost. I think that her 
lungs are congested, and that she is in serious 
danger. I really think you ought to take her to 
Inverness and put her in a physician’s care. What 
if she shouid die in this remote Wilderness ?” 

“She won’t die while she is able to ‘ wander about 
the house,’” responded Craven Black, lightly. 
* When people are seriously ill they take to their 
beds. Why are the dogs shut up?” 

“Octavia ordered it. She could not bear their 
noise ; it drove her wild, she said.” 

“‘Humph. Nervouse She will be better of her 
cold in a day ortwo. How is Miss Wynde ?” 

“ She is still obstinate, Craven, and never says a 
word against her starvation diet. I am afraid we’ve 
made a zerious mistake in our estimate of her. She 
is what you sometimes call ‘game all through.’ 
She'll die, but she won’t give in, 1 wish we had let 





her alone, and allowed her to marry whom she 
pleased. ‘That escapade of hers on the mountain 
may cost Octavia her life. And if Octavia dies her 
four thousand a year dies too, and i shall have to 
become a companion to some lady, and lead a hor- 
rible life of dependence and fear, and you will have 
to go back to your precarious existence.” 

“You are a pleasant comforter,” said Craven 
Black, impatiently. “All these horrors exist only 
in your imagination. Octavia will outlive us all; 
where is she ?” 

“In her own room.” 

Black ran up the stairs to his wife’s room. He 
found Octavia standing before the fire, clad in a 
loose wrapper, whose bright hue made her pallid 
face look hideous. 

Her eyes were strangely large, and they were 
thrown into relief by heavy black circles under them. 
Her long black hair hung loosely down her back. 
She looked thin and old and spectral, all the bright- 
ness and beauty gone from her. 

Her features were hard in their expression, and 
the wicked soul declared itself plainly in -her un- 
lovely countenance. 

Craven Black recoiled at sight of her. How two 
or three days had changed her! He felt a sudden 
repugnance to her. 

He had a horror of weakness and illness, and a 
fear came over him that his cousin’s terrors might 
not be without foundation. 

** Oh, it’s you, Craven !” cried Octavia, in a thin 
querulous voice. ‘* How long you have stayed. Did 
you get my medicine?” 

** Yes, here itis,” and Black produced a bottle 
from his pocket. ‘It’s a cough mixture.” 

“*T feel such a tightness here,” and Octavia put 
her hand upon her chest. ‘ Such a horrible restric- 
tion. I daresay though it. will be all right in the 
morning. I remember, Craven, you hate people who 
are ill. Your dinner is waiting. Letus go down.” 

“You had better go to bed,” said Craven, 
abruptly. 

‘“*T cannot liedown. My chest pains me when I 
attempt it. Had you good luek at Inverness ?”’ 

Craven Black assented. 

“Did you see any one you knew?” 

“No; how should I? None of my acquaintances 
come to the Highlands in November. I was as un- 
recognized at Inverness as I should be at Patagonia. 
I will change my clothes and take you down to 
dinner.” 

He went into his dressing-room and changed his 
garments. 

Octavia paced the room restlessly during his 
absence. He returned in the course of some minutes 
and escorted his wife down to the dining-room, where 
Mrs Artress joined them. 

He noticed that Octavia ate nothing at the meal. 
She complained of a lack of appetite, and moved 
restlessly in her chair, starting at every sound. 

‘“‘T have read of the ancients placing a death’s head 
at their feasts,” said Black, grimly, “ and I seem to 
have followed their custom. Octavia, do try to look 
like something better than a galvanized corpse.” 

tavia arose and went to the window, a spasm of 
pain convulsing her hard features. 

The heartleas mookery of her confederate in guilt 
smote upon her in that hour of suffering like an 
avenging sword. How she had loved him and had 
sinned for him. And this was her reward! 

Craven Black finished his dinner quietly, and 
drank his wine. Then he arose with an air of gaicty 
and said: 

**] have everything you sent for, Octavia, and 
some things you neglected to send for. We can stand 
a siege imthis old house all the winter, if need be. The 
boys aro already bringing up the hampers. Will 
you have a look at them ?” 

Octavia assented with a heavy sigh, and passed 
out into the front hall with Craven Black and Mrs. 
Artress. 

The three seamen stood in the hall, one witha 
lantern in his hand, the other two in the act of do- 
positing their hampers upon the floor. 

And over the edge of the plateau at that very mo- 
ment, and not a score of rods distant, four men were 
eoming silently and slowly, with stern faces and 
cautious mien, toward the house. 

“That is right,” said Craven Black, examining 
the hampers. “Bring up the wine-baskets next.” 

The three men went out. 

The four pursuers stood in the shadow of the 
trees as they passed, and then resumed their ap- 
proach to the dwelling. 

“ I'd like to see how the girl stands her imprison- 
ment,” said Craven Black, “ I'll let her know that 
we are prepared to spend the winter here. By the 
way, Octavia, | posted that second letter to Brussels 
to-day, addressed, under cover of a letter to Celeste’s 
sister, to Lord Towyn, We have nicely hood- 
winked the earl, and 1 should like the girl to know 
of our successful manceuvres. Where is Celeste ?” 

‘“*In Neva’s ante-room.” 

“Come then. We will visit our prisoner.” 

He went upstairs, Octavia following slowly, as- 





sisted by Mrs. Artress. Celeste sat at work in the 
ante-room of Neva’s chamber, and admitted tho 
visitors into Neva’s presence, entering with them, 

Outside the house, upon the lawn, the four sha. 
dows came nearer and yet nearer. They flitted up 
the steps of the a and in at the open door, 
They paused for a moment in the deserted lower 
hall, then, hearing voices above, came silently and 
darkly up the stairs, and paused at the door of the 
ante-room. 

That room was deserted. The light streamed 
from the inner room, where Neva. and her enemies 
were grouped. The sound of voices came out to the 
intruders. Softly, with sternly eager faces, the 
four crept across the floor of the ante-room, and two 
—Sir Harold Wynde and Lord‘ Towyn—looked in 
upon the Blacks and their young victim. 

The earl breathed hard, and would have leaped in 
like a lion to the rescue of his betrothed and to the 
confusion of his enemies, but Sir Harold Wynde 
held him back with a grasp of iron. The baronet 
meant to learn the falseness and perfidy of the wife 
he had so idolized and trusted from her own lips, 

And with what unconscious frankness she bared 
her guilty soul to his scrutiny! How completely 
she revealed her wickedness to him! 

At the moment the intruders looked in with burn- 
ing eyes upon them, Octavia was speaking. 

Neva stood up near the fire, very pale and.slonder 
and fragile of figare, as her father and lover saw 
with swelling hearts, but her red-brown eyes glowed 
with the light of an undying courage, her head was 

ised haughtily upon her slender throat, and her 

ips were curled in @ smile of dauntless defiance. 

“You see, Craven,” Octavia. was saying, queru- 
lously,, “ We have starved the girl; we have fed 
her for weeks on bread and water, until her bodily 
strength must be nearly gone, and yet she-stands 
there and defies us. at are we to do with her?” 

“Miss Wynde does not sufficiently realize her 
own helplessness and our power,” said Craven 
Black. “Your friends think you travelling upon 
the Continent, Miss Neva, I have postod to-day a 
letter apparently in your handwriting, under cover 
toa friend in Brussels, who will, post it back to 
England. That letter is addressed to Lord Tow 
How he will kiss and caress it, and wear it in hi 
bosom, never doubting that you wrote it, I shall 
send him another letter next week, in your name, 
breaking your engagement with him.” 

The young earl ea slight movement, but Sir 
Harold held him still im ® grip of iron. 

Neva’s pure, proud face dushed with scorn of her 
enemies. 

“You may send as many letters as you please te 
Lord Towyn,” she said, haughtily, “ but you will 
not deceive him so readily as you did me with that 
letter purporting to come from papa. Oh, Octavia, 
Iam glad papa never lived to know you as you are, 
base, treacherous, and full of double-dealing! It 
is well for him that he did not live, for you would 
have broken his noble heart. He loved and trusted 
you, and yon have repaid him by oppressing his 
daughter whom he loved.” 

The hard, haggard features of Octavia distorted 
themselves in a sneer. 

The baronet wondered with a sudden horror of 
this was the woman he had loved. She looked a 
very Medusa to him now. 

“Your father! Your ‘ poor papa!’ ”’ mocked Oo 
tavia, with her hand upon her chest, “ You have 
flung Sir Harold’s name and memory at me ever 
since we came tothis place. And what was Sir 
Harold? A mere Moneybags to me, that’g all, If 
you hope to move me to pity you, you couldn’t use 
a worse name to give effect to yout ap than 
the name of your father. I ‘never loved Sir Harold 
Wynde, but I married him because he was rich. 
You needn’t look so horrified. People marry for 
such reasons every day, but they havé not my frank- 
ness to avowit. Thore stands the man whom I 
haye loved for years,” and she pointed at Craven 
Black. “It is his son whom I intend you shall 
marry——” 

* Yo enrich you, madam!” cried Nova. 

“ Yes, to enrich me, since you say so!” exclaimed 
Octavia. ‘ You haye seventy thousand pounds @ 
year; I have four thousand. [intend to equalize 
matters before youand I separate. Craven has just 
returned from Inverness with household stores sufli- 
cient to last us through the winter, and we shall 
stay here “till spring if necessary to compel you to 
accede to our wishes.. Your fare, every. day through 
the winter, until you yield to us, shall be breadand 
water. I warn you not, to carry your resistance 
too far, for I may be moved to deprive you of a fire.” 

Neva’s lovely face continued to glow with her 
haughty scorn. : 

“You seem to think that Iam deserted hy Heaven 
and man, and completely given over to you,’ she 
cried. “You are mistaken. Heaven has not de 
serted me. And I can assure you, Craven and Oc- 
tavia Black, that before many weeks—before many 
days perhaps—Lord Towyn will trace me to this 
place and rescue me from your hands.” 
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«Let him come!” sneered Craven Black. . “ Let 
sim come!” 

: Yes,” mocked Octavia, “let him come!” 

Lord Towyn broke from the grasp Sir Harold 
still held upon him, and stalked into the chamber, 

With a shrick of delight, loud and piercing, Neva 
flew to his arms. : ‘ 

He held her clasped to his breast and backed to- 
wards the door, coming to a halt, looking at Neva’s 
enemies with stern, accusing eyes. 

Craver Black, Octavia, Mra. Artress and Celeste 
stared at him appalled. Not one could speak, but 
Octavia’s hand clutched at’ her chest with sudden 
frenzy. 

i ord Towyn !” gasped Mrs. Artress, at last. 

Craven Black’s hand flew to his brcast pocket, 
but fell again, as the door pushed open and Mr. 
Atkins and Ryan the detect ive entered the room. 

“By Heaven, the game is up!” he cried. 

“Yos,” said our young hero, “ the game is up. 

You have played a daring game, Craven Black, and 
you have lost it.” 
” Octavia gasped for breath. The bitterness of de- 
fat was almost more than sho could bear. The 
sight of Neva in the arms of her lover nearly goaded 
her to madness. 

“Yes, the game is up,” she said, hollowly ; ‘‘ I sup- 
pose that you traced Craven here from Inverness ; 
but how did you get upon our track ? How did you 
happen to be at Inverness ? No matter. I do not care 
to know just yet. . You cannot prosecute us, Lord 
Towyn, if you care te preserve your bride’s family 
name from scandal. I was Sir Harold Wynde’s wife, 
and that fact must shield me and my friends. You 
cannot take from me.my jointure of four thousand 
ayear, and with that Craven and I need not, suffer, 
especially as we have the Wynde Heights estate. 
Thagame is up, Lord Towyn, as you say, but we 
are not discomfited nor overthrown, You will keep 
silence for the sake of the family. Besides, you 
know I am Neva’s personal guardian, and have a 
right to take her where I please.” 

“That remains to be seen,’’ said the young earl, 
ye Page Neva, darling, look up. I have news 
lor you.” 4 

Neva slowly lifted her pale, joyous face from her 
lover’s bosom and stood a little way from him, 
eager, expectant, and wondering. 

“My poor little girl!” said the young earl, with 
aninfinite yearning. “How you have suffered! I 
have brought you very startling mews, and you will 
need all your bravery to bear it. Give me your 
hands—so! Neva, I have news from India.’’ 

Something in his tone startled the girl. Her face 
grew paler on the instant. 

“Yes, Arthur,” she said, softly. ‘You have 
hoard more about his death—poor papa !’’ 

“A gentleman has come from India,” said the 
carl, telling the story much as Atkins had told it to 
him, ‘and he says—can you bear to hear it, dar- 
ling P—he says that Sir Harold did not die ont there 
at all—that he was attacked by a tiger, but was 
rescued by his Hindoo servant, who sent him away 
into the mountains in the care of other Hindoos, who 
kept Sir Harold a captive; and he says that Sir 
Harold is alive and well to-day.” 

“Oh, Arthur, Arthur! Can it be?’’ cried Neva, 
trombling. “My poor father! Idreamed that he 
still lived, and my dream has come true. We will 
start for India at once, and reseue papa. Ob, Arthur, 
do you think it is true?” 

“Yes, my darling, I believe it.” 

“Well, I don’t!” sneered Craven Black, turning 
pale nevertheless. “Such trumpery tales aro com- 
monenough. Look at Livingstone. He’s been said 
to be dead these several years, but every little while 
ae newspapers resurrect him, I know Sir Harold 

en 

“I know it!” scoffed Octavia. “Alive after an 
absence of such long duration! Bah! I wonder you 
haven t more sense, Lord Towyn. Sir Harold Wynde 
alive! I should like to See him!” 

The door ‘swung slowly on its hinges, and Sir 
Harold Wynde walked into the room. He paused 
near the door, and surveyed his false wife with stern 
and awful eyes. 

Octavia gave utterance to a frightful scream— 

Whose horror was indeseribable—-and bounded for- 
ward, her hand upon her breast, and fell to the floor 
upon her face. 
Be Harold’s awful gaze turned upon Craven 
: ack and seemed to turn that individual to stone. 
trested upon Artress, and she cowered before it in 
“tror. It passed over the Frenchwoman, and fixed 
self upon Neva, softening and melting to almost 
hore than human tenderness and love, and then, 
With a great joy shining in his keen blue eyes, he 
Opened wide his arms. 

“eva sprang forward, and was clasped close to his 
Steat heart, 


—_ sacred joy of that reunion need not be dwelt 

age ronently, as Sir Harold was about to lead his 

ae from the room, his glance rested upon the 
Prostrate figure of Octavia. 


“Look to your wife, Mr. Black,” he said, his 
irony arousing Black from his stupor. “She has 
fainted!” 

Craven Black obeyed the voice of command, es- 
saving to lift the prostrate form of Octavia, but 
with a ery of horror he let it fall again, shouting, 
hoarsely : 

‘“* She’s dead! 

It was true. 

The engorged lungs had ceased their work. The 
heart had stopped its beating. 

That night the yacth and the sloop started upon 
their return to Inverness. oa 

In the former were Craven Black, dispirited and 
despairing ; Mrs. Artress, full of bewailings for the 
poverty into which she was now plunged; tl 


Octavia is dead !” 


ne 
French maid; the dead body of the false Octavia, 
and the three sailors in Black’s employ. 

In the sloop were Neva and her friends. 

The two vessels arrived safely at Inverness, and 
the remains of Lady Wynde were-consigned to the 
grave. Craven Black did not wait to see the last 
rites performed for her who had served his wicked 
purposes so faithfully and so well, but, abandoning 
his cousin, put to sea in his yacht with the three 
sailors, not caring whither he went. 

A week later the wreck of the yacht was found 
upon the north German coast, and four bodies were 
washed ashore, two still living and two dead. And 
of the dead one was identified, from the papers on 
his person, as Craven Black. 

Sir Harold, with his daughter and his friends, re- 
turned to Hawkhurst. The story of Sir Harold’s 
return to England had preceded them, and from the, 
moment that the party alighted at the Canterbury 
station until after their arrival at their own home 
Sir Harold received one continual ovation. 

The tenantzy of Hawkhurst turned ont in a body 
to welcome home their beloved landlord. The joy 
‘bells were rung in the little village of Wyndham,. 
and guns were fired. It wasa day long to be te~ 
membered throughout that part of Kent. 

The shadow that had fallen on Sir Harold’s life 
when he first learned the baseness of his second 
wife was dispelled by the tender love and attentions 
of Neva and her young lover. 

The smiles came back to -his lips and the joy to 
his heart, and he learned.the lesson that many 
must learn, that life need not be all dark and de- 
solate because one friend of the many has proved 
false. 

A few months later the joy bells rang again, and 
once more the tenantry of Sir Harold made merry. 

The occasion was the marriage of the heiress of 
Hawkhurst to the young Lord Towyn, 

It was a joyous bridal. 

Sir John Freise and wife and their seven 
daughters were there. Mr. Atkins’s plain face beamed 
from the midst of the throng. 

Rufus Black and his gipsy-faced young wife, both 
happy and loving, had come down from Mount 
Street to grace the wedding, and no congratulations 
to the young bridal pair were more sincere that those 
uttered by Rufus, 

At the wedding breakfast, while Neva, fair and 
proud, and radiant as a star, sat beside her equally 
radiant young bridegroom, Rufus Black found an 
SRROrsnntNy to speak a word privately to the 
bride, 

“Tt has all ended as it ought to, Miss Neva—my 
lady, I mean,” he whispered, joyously. ‘ Your 
father has got over his disappointment and grief, 
and looks like a king as he stands yonder. I am 
getting to be a man—an honest, upright, strong- 
souled man, with genuine backbone and downright 
vim. Lally believes in me, you see, and upholds 
me, Heaven bless her. You and the earl are as 
happy as angels, Miss Ne—my lady, and you de- 
serve to be. Mrs. Artress is a governess—where 
do you think ?—oh, divine justice !—ifi the house of 
the Blights at Canterbury! What worse could we 
wish her? ‘Our enemies—they were mine as well as 
yours, Lady Towyn—played a daring game, and 
they lost it!” 

THE END. 





Tur AuTUMN ManquvReEs.—We believe that it is 
now decided that the troops taking part in the autuinn 
manceavres are to assemble on Salisbury Plainon 
the 31st August. Eight militia regiments will be 
engaged—six English and two Irish—and they will 
be embodied on the 8th of August. Great exertions 
are also being made to obtain the necessary supply 
of harses, 1,500 additional being: required for the 
transport, aud large numbers are being daily re- 
ceived at the headquarters of the Army Service 
Corps at Woolwich. 

Bzet Sucar.—T here must now be over a thousand 
beet sugar factories in Europe, While both the 
manufacture of beet sugar and the growing of the 
beets are seen to be profitable, it would seem, he wever, 
that the peculiar advantage of the industry to a 








country is its influence in diffusing a skilful practice 


of farming and of promoting agriculture in general. 
l‘o show the appreciation in which it is held in 
France Mr. Howard states that, at an agricultural 
meeting held a few years ago at Valenciennes, a 
triumphal arch was erected, on which appeared the 
following inscription: “The growth of wheat in this 
district, before the production of beet-root sugar, was 
only 676,000 bushels; the number of oxen was 700. 
Since the introduction of the sugar manufacture the 
growth of wheat has been 1,168,000 bushels, aud the 
number of oxen 11,500,” 

Toorn Srorrinc.—‘ Two years ago,” says F. 
Barillet, “ one of my friends, who was suffering from 
toothache, thought he would try the effect of cutting a 
piece of the stem of the Araucaria imbricata, and tak- 
ing some of the sap (resin), which has the appear- 
ance of a white paste, and which is compact; he 
made @ little ball of it, which he placed in the hollow 
of the tooth. Some hours afterwards the pain 
ceased, and the substance which still remained in 
the tooth answered all the purposes of the bost 
stopping, Since that time the sap (r-sin) has be- 
come very hard, and not only has it nover moved 
but my friend has not since experienced tho least 
pain.” 

New Mopr or Reportine.—Mr. George Hall, 
phonographic reporter, of San Francisco, has in- 
vented a mode of reporting which is to be tested in 
the Pwelfth District Court. Five pipes lead from 
the reporters’ desk to an adjoining room, and to the 
ears of five copyists. Thereporter speaks a sentence 
ov line to each in order, and, the lines being num- 
bered, the five writers’ manuscript will for each line 
be read as one linti By this means the report is 
written up as soon as spoken, and the court can have 
the evidence in.a ease before it in writing almost as 
soon as delivered. Originally it was intended to ex- 
ne the copying of the phonographic notes, by 

ich means Mr. Hall could read to five copyists at 


‘the same speed as formerly to one. The invention 


thus far meets with the approval of all who Lave 
seen it. 

Tue Srrayp “ Duap-Hovss.”—The clerks in 
Somerset House will nodoubt learn with satisfaction 
that should awy of them have the misfortune to die 
suddenly at their posts they would be spared the 
indignity which was put upon one of their class who 
died in the Audit Office three years ago, and whose 
body was thrown into that “mere shed which would 
afford indifferent accommodation for a pig,” known as 
the Strand “ desd-house.” Our readers, says the 
Lamcet, willremember with almost a thril! of horror 
the description given by the medica! man who had 
to perform the nem ag in that case, of the cir- 
cumstances which his task was executed, by 
reason of the shameful unfitness of the place for the 

rpose. Well, the Strand “ dead-house”’ has gone 
at last, and its place will, we hope, know it no more. 
The low, hutch-like doors remain, but the “rickety 
structure of old boards” to which they gave ad- 
mission has been entirely cleared away, and the 
parish eugine has, we trust, found a homo in which 
it will be hereafter free from the occasional com- 
panionship of a corpse. The domolition of the 
Strand “dead-house” removes at least one blot 
upon the reputation of the metropolis. 

Dexp-Szua Drepeines,—Professor Agassiz is con- 
tinuing his deep-sea dredgings in Southern waters. 
Dating froin Rio, he states that. the weather had not 
been favourable ; but on ene goed day ho discovered a 
living Pecten, very similar in appearance tu a fossi} 
formerly known as Pecten paradoxus, found in Ger- 
many, and which he had been inclined toregard as a 
distinet genus, on account of certain peculiarities 
which are not shared by any living shells at present 
known. Although of very small dimensions, being 
scarcely two-thirds of an inch in diameter, it is yota 
specimen of ‘very great significance. The second dis- 
covery was that of a very remarkable Crustacean, and 
is in part the realization of the expectation of “ fiuding 
genera reminding us of some Amphipoda, and Isopoda 
aping still more closely the ‘I'rilobites than Serolis.”” 
A specimen auswering fully to this statement was 
taken in forty-five fathoms, and at first sight seemed 
like an ordinary isopod, with a broad, short, flat body. 
This, however, is not referable to any of the orders or 
families of Milne Edwards or Dana; and, for reasons 
adduced, it has very striking relations to the trilobites, 
and is, indeed, like them, one of those types‘combining 
the structural features of several independent groups. 
It resembles the trilobites in the fact that the head is 
distinct from the thoracic regions; and the large 
faceted eyes, and the facial suture across the checks, 
connect it so closeiy that but for the presence of an- 
teung, which project from the lower side of the anterior 
margin of the buckler, the resemblance w ould amount 
to an absolute identity in structure with trilobites. 
The character of the mouth is also that of the trilobite; 
whilst the antennes cause its reference to the Isopoia, 
For this new genus the name of Tomovaris Peircei 








has'been proposed 
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[SOLD FOR DIAMONDs.] 


THE MISER 
AND 
THE DIAMOND MERCHANT. 


HiraAM WATSON was a miser—not in the common 
acceptation of the term, perhaps, for he had no heaps 
of gold to gloat over, but he had a well-stocked 
farm, a substautial house, and a few hundred pounds 
inthe bank, That these, as far as they could, served 
# similar purpose is true, for he kept his animals as 
cheaply as possible, and evaded the law, and sat up 
nights to mend his tools, that he might save the 
paltry sums which would otherwise have gone to the 
village blacksmith. 

In his domestic affairs he was even more penu- 
rious, and people wondered how he managed to work 
6o hard without eating meat, for it was a well-known 
fact that the butcher rarely stopped at his house; in- 
deed, the grocer asserted that he never had, and gave 
it as his opinion that he never would while stingy old 
Hiram lived, 

Many agreed with him, for Hiram Watson was not 
liked among his neighbours, 

Curious as the men were concerning Hiram, the 
women were even more so regarding his daughter 
Emma, who was a bright-eyed, comely maiden, with 
round, red cheeks, aud the whitest and plumpest of 
arms, Nature had been lavish in its gifts, and art 
a the most delicate touch in elegance of ap- 

arel, 

Where Emma Watson got those fine clothes was 
the mystery which any girl in Lynde would have 
worked four days out of six to have foundout. The 
suggestion that Hiram Watson had one soft spot in 

his heart was met and treated with infinite scorn. 

It was evening. Emma, in a light dress, with 
white collar, cuffs and apron, and her long brown 
hair flowing over her shoulders, stood at tie cottage 
door awaiting her father. Presently he came, a tall, 

thin, broad-shouldered man, with crisp hair aud 





beard, and avarice and obduracy painted on every 
feature. 

“Tired, papa?” said the maiden, pleasantly. 

“No; what put that idea into your head?” he 
growled, standing his rake up against the house, 
“ T’m never tired. Dressed up, ain’s you? Humph! 
Well, it don’t come out of my pocket. What. have you 
got to eat ?” 

“ Brown bread and pickled artichokes.” 

“Good enough for anybody. I ain't very hungry 
to-night, though, Suppose you’ve had your supger, 
ain't you?” 

“Yes,” said Emma, with much docility. 

* What did you have 2?” he queried, half in anger, 
half in fear. 

“ Plum-cake, apple-pie and tea,” rejoined Emma, 
with a quiet smile. 

“ Waste—waste; you'll be ill next,” he muttered 
as he entered the house. “Ugh! what idiots people 
are. My stomach is never out of order.” 

“I’m glad of it, papa,” she said, mildly, yet with 
provoking sarcasm. 

“ Hold your tongue, girl!” he commanded, scowl- 
ing. “I don’t want to hear your useless talk. Sim 
broke a rake this afternoon, the stupid fellow, and as 
I haven’t the tools to mend it with i must send it to 
the blacksmith, That'll cost tenpence or a shilling, 
but I'll make it up—I’ll make it up!” 

He struck his fist against the table by way of 
emphasis, and shut his teeth, as if seeking to control 
some great grief. Then, with a long-drawa sigh 
and a shake of his head, he begau his meal, 

Emma, evidently disgusted, and uot a little pained, 
took down her hat from its nail and moved silently 
from the room. Once in the open air a look of eager 
expectation animated her fair features, and she 
hurried down the little lawn at the s@e of the Louse 
with joyous steps. Suddenly she paused and 
blushed, for there, leaning on the bars that served 
as an entrance from the ficld to the lawn, stood a 





young man, and she found that he had noted her 
haste. For the purpose of counteracting this idea 
she walked very slowly, looking to the left and right, 
as if seeking an object on which to fix her attention, 
but never glauciug ahead, 

“ You darling little rogue! Why don’t you look 
at me ?” and, coming hastily forward, ho clasped her 
hands and gazed tenderly into her face. 

“You here, Willie!” she exclaimed, with a little 
scream of surprise, “Oh, you almost trightened 
me! Look at you, indeed! before I dreamt of the 
presence of any human being !” 

“But you knew I ought to be here.” 

“ Yes?” she responded, with that air of girlish in- 
nocence which is so charming at times. 

“And you would have been sorry if I had been 
missing ?” he queried, wistfully. 

“JT shouldn’t wonder,” she answered, partially 
dropping her eyes and tossing her head just care- 
lessiy enough to make her manuer perplexiug, 

For a few moments they conversed in low tones, 
then they took seats on a large stone at the other 
side of the bars. 

“Emma,” he said, hesitatingly, “there is a ques- 
tion which I have neglected to ask you, one which, 
in itself, is singular, if not really impertinent, but I 
feel that 1 have a right to know the truth. Does 
your father pay for your nice clothes ?” 

“No, indeed,” she replied, laughing. “ My aunt 
sends them to me ready made. She also sends me 
money. I believe I should starve if she did not,” 
and a flush of mortification swept over her face and 
tears started to her eyes. 

‘- Forgive me, dearest ; I did not mean to pain you,” 
he murmured, regretfully. 

“I fuow you did not,” she sobbed, “and I tried to 
laugh it off at first, but I—I couldn’t. Oh, dear, is 
hurts me so to think how—how close father is, and 
how miserable he makes himself ; but what can I do? 
I have begged him to be even natural, and prayed 
him to use the comforts of life which Heaven has 
so kindly given us; but he won't, I feel that people 
dislike us, and 1 kuow they wonder about me, but | 
can’t go to themand say, ‘My aunt loves me more 
than my father does ; my aunt loved my mother when 
she was alive more than my father did’—indeed, [ 
cannot! So I must bear it all as best I can, I try 
to be cheerful, because I know that repiuing will only 
increase my grief, but at times I get weary, then [ 
don’t care much for anything.” 

Another burst of tears followed her concluding 
words, and she rested Ler head upon her lover's 
shoulder and wept. 

“My Emma, my own, do not give way to your 
feelings. Remember that in a short time you will 
be mine, then you will at least be free from these 
cares, and all others that I can control.” 

“ We know we both hope so,” she said, as if op- 
pressed with some grave doubt of the future. 

* Why do you speak so sadly? Oun aught step 
between us, Emma?” 

“Ob, I don’t know,” she answered, in a low but 
intense voice. “ We cannot tell what strange impro- 
bability will soon assume liviug shape. Life is full 
of mysteries, deceits and contradictions. We rest 
contented now on something that will fuilus in au 
hour. But enough—I do not mean to moralize. I 
must go home, Willie; tho shadows are coming 

heavily down. You will walk with mv a little way?” 

“ Gladly, darling,” he replied, with a glance of 
mingled love and admiration. “But you must not 
allow your faucies to assume the form of realities. 
You have care enough now—draw nothing from the 
future ; if trials are there they will come s$uu enough. 
Think only of our love, for it is pure and true aud 
will yet bless us.’’ 

She raised her brown eyes thankfully, received his 
parting caress, and hurried bagk to the house, As 
she entered the sitting-room she paused suddenly, 
for her father was conversing with a stranger in one 
corner of the apartment, aud was much excited. 

Upon drawiug nearer she beheld the light of a 
candle, and knew that they were exawiniug some- 
thing. 

What could it be that could tempt her father to 
be thus wasteful ? 

He never allowed a light, unless he had tools to 
mend, and then, if possible, he always put it off until 
@ moonlight night. 

She stood still for a moment, impressed with 4 
wonder more painful than the circumstances would 
seem to warraut, Then she sank quietly into a chair 
and anxiously watched the two figures, who nodded, 
gesticulated, and conversed with each other in low 
tones, 

Suddenly Hiram Watson turned round, and, se0- 
ing his daughter, gave vent to an exclamatiun of 
surprise, 

Luma thought that his eyes were unusually bright 
and his face very pale. She said nothing, however, 





but directed her gaze upon the stranger. 
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———— 
Unaccountably to herself she felt that she had 

geen him before, that his fate was in some way in- 

terwoven with her own. ia 

Her father now resumed his former position, and 
whispered earnestly with his companion. The latter 
shook his head affirmatively, and Hiram Watson 
rubbed his hard hands with delight, and ejaculated: 

“Gome here, girl—here! Oh, the pretty things— 
ou'll like em when you look! Come!” 

Mechanically she gbeyed, and stood between her 
father and the stanger. ‘The latter now opened a 
box, which contained a dozen brilliant gems, and set 
it down under the rays of the candle. 

Emma glanced from the stones to the face of the 
nan who owned them, Yes, she had seen him be- 
fore; he had had many interviews with her father. 
Avinvoluntary tremor passed over her frame, and 
gle sought to move away. 

“Oh, the little darlings!” muttered Hiram Watson, 
taking one between his thumb and fore-finger and 
watching its scintillation with a covetousness that 
sluost approximated to ferocity. “Oh, see it shine ! 
Eu, my girl, wouldn't that look nice on your neck ? 
What would the villagers say, eh? Oh, the bright 
one! What—what did you say that was worth, Mr. 
Jeffries 2” 

“Five hundred pounds,” he answered, smoothing 
his long beard and smiling toward the maiden, 

“Worth a farm—a whole farm! Em, my girl, how 
would you like ’em all—all?” and he clutched her by 
the arm and gazed upon her with wild anxiety, 

“What do you mean, father?” she cried, in alarm, 
and sought to break away. 

“You frighten the child,” interposed Mr. Jeffries, 
reprovingly, “She takes your enthusiasm for 
menace. Prey bewareful, my dear sir.” 

“Qh, yes—you ain’t frightened, Emmy, are you? 
Of course you ain’t. There, we'll say no more about 
it. Put’em up, Mr. Jeffries; they dazzles my cyes, 
hang me if they don’t !” 

And with one parting glance at the glistening 
baubles he folded his.arms and dropped into a chair, 
his head thrown forward upon his breast. 

His terrible passion for gain was working ; it 
flashed from his eyes; it stood out with the cords on 
his face; it seemed to come with his breath, and 
carry a nameless terror to the breast of the child who 

tood before him. 

Unable, at length, to endure the influence which 
infected the atmosphere of the room, she arose and 
hastened to her chamber. Throwing herself on her 
bel, she buried her face in the pillow and wept, 
starting at intervals at the slightest sound, 

Two hours might have passed, and she was just 
becoming quiet and thinking about retiring, when a 
knock at the door swelled the host of harrowing feel- 
ings that had previously tormented her. She waited 
fora moment, deliberating if it were best to speak, and 
during that time her father eutered and approached 
her couch. 

She started back instinctively, and lay close to tho 
+e: beg there was something in his look that horri- 

ed her, 

_ “Did you know what I meant to-night?” ho said, 
ina rasping voice, while his fingers worked to and 
fro restlessly. “Did you? Don’tspeak falsely now. 
You couldn’t help it. You saw the diamonds! Hist! 
Together they are worth five thousand pounds. Oh, 
didn’t they shine? The owner sleeps here to-night! 
He isa good man, a handsome man. -He wants— 
Ewmy, do you hear?” He reached forward and 
gtasped her arm, ‘He wants to marry you! Say 
yes, and they will be yours, and your father can look 
at thom always. Emmy, will you have him?” 

“Oh, father, dear father, don’t ask me,” she im- 
plored, clasping her hands. ‘Oh, I pray you have 
mercy. I—I cannot!” 

“What? Eh? Won't?” His face became 
livid; his eyes distended. ‘Then I'll kill him, for 
T'll have the stones somehow. Look! I’ve got it 
apn cutahair! Hesleeps! What do you 

ay 2” 

_As he spoke he drew along butcher’s knife from 
his sleeve, and held it up before her, testing its keen 
edge on his thumb, 

“Oh, Heaven, my father is mad !” she moaned, and 
Pressed her hands to her head and closed her eyes. 
Fr Speak, girl! Ican seethem shine and glitter! 

lve thousand pounds! T'welvediamonds! Ha, 

ut the knife is keen—I’ve just ground it! What? 
What? I wait!” 

Avarice had made a demon of him. 

a... uncovered her eyes and glanced timidly to- 
a him! Murder was written on his every feature. 
; ® trembled—hesitated—prayed—and then, while 

Very nerve vibrated with the agony that permeated 

r being, she gasped : 

.L Will! Give me the knife.” 

You swear ?” 

juste instant of horror and anguish, then in a 

Mvering voice she repeated her words. 



























He chuckled, laughed, danced up and down, and 
pressed her to his breast with a gratification little 
short of maniacal. 

Emma sought to quiet him, and begged him to 
leave the room and allow her to sleep. At length he 
consented, and throwing the knife upon the bed he 
staggered from the apartment, weak with the passion 
that consumed him, 

The hours passed on and Emma slept fitfully ; at 
frequent intervals she awoke quivering with fear, then 
slept again; and thus the dreadful night exhausted 
itself, and the sun once more arose. But all nature 
seemed black, and the voices of the birds seemed like 
harsh mockeries when Emma looked out of her little 
window and thought of the fate in store for her. If 
she could only get word to Doctor Raymond, or Willie 
as she called him! 

But Hiram Watson, as if confident that she would 
attempt to escape, remained at home all day and kept 
a strict watch upon her, and locked, her into her 
room when she retired at night. The next day he 
was @ little more lenient, and Emma obtained an op- 
portunity to send to Doctor Raymond. 

What was her dismay to learn that he had gone to 
London and was not expected back at present. 


Gone without a word toher! Was this his ted 
love? This the care and protection that he vowed 
to give her? 


Anger for a time absorbed all other emotions, then 
despair came. Hope was dead, and her spirit longed 
to bear it company. 

Sold!—the price a handful of glittering stones, 
They might be diamonds, they might not, it was all 
the same, Even her master was unknown to her; he 
might be a thief, a forger, anything, it could make no 
particular difference, 

The days wenton, and Hiram Watson still remained 
at home, and the stranger lingered about the house. 
The neighbours wondered, gossipped and questioned, 
aud went as far as to peor in at the cottage windows. 
The whole town was crazy to know “ what on 
earth” kept Hiram, at home, and at last they found 
out, for the town clerk revealed the fact that a mar- 
riage licence had been procured for Emma Watson and 
Herbert Jeffries. 

That was enough! Women ran to each other’s 
homes and discussed the matter. 

In the meantime Emma suffered everything but 
death! Two weeks had flown and Willie had not 
returned, or even written a word. He had deserted 
her! The fact was clear enough—it needed no cor- 
roboration ! 

The dreaded morning came at last, and Emma pre- 
pared herself for the sacrifice, 

Hiram Watson was swaggering through the house 
attired in his best, and couating the value of the dia- 
monds on his fingers! 

Mr. Jeffries had gone to the village inn on business, 
and had not yet returned, although it was nearly time 
for them to start for the church. A faint hope that he 
would never come back entered Emma's mind as she 
stood at the window gazing down the lane, Then, 
noticing that her father was not in the room, she re- 
solved on one final effort for escape, and slipped out 
of the door, hurried down the steps, opened the gate, 
and had just closed it, when the unknown bridegroom 
appeared before her. Raising his hands as if to de- 
tain her should she attempt to run, he said: 

“You came out to meet me? Thank you, my 
darling.” 

There was an ill-concealed sneer in the words, 
and the maiden recoiled in mingled hate and disgust. 

In due time the couple took their places at the 
altar, and the ceremony proceeded. Emma stood like 
a statue, her face as white as snow, and her large 
brown eyes dilated with the many and terrible emo- 
tions that racked her heart and brain. 

At length it was over. She was sold—she be- 
longed as a chattel to the man at her side. 

In silence the bridal party returned to the house of 
Hiram Watson, upon the threshold of which, raising 
her eyes, she said, in a bard, cold, steely voice: 

“Tam your wife! My only prayer is for an early 
death !”’ 

“Strange Emmy; never mind, my son,” croaked 
Hiram, scratching his whiskers and gazing furtively 
toward the packet in which Mr, Jeffries carried the 
diamonds. “She'll love you and honour you by- 
and-bye,” 

“I rather think she does now, sir,” was the cool 
answer, and the long beard fell to the floor, reveal- 
ing the features of Doctor Raymond. 

“ Willie! Saved! Oh, Heaven!” Oonvulsively 
these words left Emmy’s lips, and, overcome by the 
violence of her emotions, she fell into her husband’s 
arms senseless. ‘ 

“ What? Thediamonds! Whereare they? Ugh! 
Where—where aml? Jeffries——” 

“Is here, Hiram Watson,” said a police officer, 
who with one of his assistants dragged the diamond 
merchant into the room heavily manacled, “ ‘The 












authorities of London have offered five hundred 
pounds for the capture of this thief, and I propose 
to claim the reward.” * 

The miser, touched in his tenderest spot, sprang 
upon Jeffries, and would have torn him to pieces had 
not the officers beaten him back. Inthe midst of 
the excitement Emma returned to consciousness, and 
clung to her husband in bewilderment. 

“ You are a confounded idiot, Hiram Watson,” 
said the burglar, with a coarse laugh, as he was taken 
from the room, 

The miser grated his teeth, clenched his hands, 
stamped his feet, and ordered the newly married 
couple from his house. 

“TI will go, sir, but first I propose to offer an ex- 
planation,” said Doctor Raymond, quietly. “I saw 
you some weeks ago in conversation with this crimi- 
val who has just left us, and, knowing that he could 
impose on your cupidity, I resolved to checkmate him. 
I overheard your last interview preceding the one in 
the house, and he let fall some expressions which 
convinced me of his character, On that evening I 
saw Emma. ‘The next morning I went to London, 
and while there I obtained information which cop- 
vinced me that the elegant Mr. Jeffries was being 
sought for by the police; since then I have caused 
him to be watched, waiting until this morning to cap- 
ture him, To make sure of a marriage in your pre- 
sence I adopted the disguise which lies at my feet, 
and a noble purpose it has served.” 

“Clear out; I don’t want you here,” was the gruff 
reply. 

They obeyed, and Emma could feel no sorrow, 
for a parental tie unless supported by love is a 
mockery. 

In her new home she received that affection and 
care which she had long needed to bring forth the 
noble qualities that lay hidden in her nature. 

Here her aunt visited her, and it seemed to Emma 
as if she heard her mother’s voice, for the sisters had 
been much alike, 

Ten years Hiram Watson lived, and never saw 
Emma again, but her oldest son, Walter, was present 
when he died and bore his last words to his mother. 

They were these: 

“ It’s too bad we lost them diamonds, ag 

W. . 








BEETLES. 


TuatT class of insects which naturalists term cole- 
optera, and in common parlance are known by the 
name of beetles, seems to have been studied with 
more interest and care than most other entomological 
species spread over the globe. 

The individual species of scarabai may be divided 
into seven principal classes, of which the first, that 
of the cetoniide, comprehends a series of beautiful 
insects, which feed on the juices of flowers. Tho 
golden beetle is one of the most charming; the 
country people call it the king of the beetles. It is 
of a golden green, with white spots; when it flies in 
the sun, scarcely raising the elytra, its whole body 
sparkles like polished metal, During the summer 
months it lives in gardens, always choosing the 
most brilliantly coloured flowers on whichto rest. It 
penetrates to the heart of the roses and peonies, or 
settles on the petals of the honeysuckle, which it 
eats, sucking the honeyed liquid. It is perfectly in- 
offensive, does no harm to vegetation, and has not 
the unpleasant smell which belongs to many of the 
tribe. The females lay their eggs at the foot of trees 
among decayed wood, or even in the nests of ants. 
Here the young larvw find their nourishment in 
woody morsels for three years, and then construct 
their cocoons, from which, in due time, the beetle 
emerges. One beautiful kid, found in the Philippine 
Islands, is so much admired by the ladies that they 
are kept as pets in small bamboo cages. The Bra- 
zilian species are of an immense size, and may bo 
seen resting under the leaves of the maize plantations, 
or flying around the tops of the tallest trees. ‘I'hese, 
again, are surpassed in size by the Goliath, which is 
peculiar to tropical Africa. Collectors have been so 
anxious for specimens, and found them so difficult to 
obtain, that as much as fifty pounds has been given 
for one of these insects, which are the common food 
of the natives when roasted. 

The sacred beetle of the Egyptians belongs to the 
coprine ; its singular instincts had, without doubt, 
much astonished them, for it is found on the most an- 
cient monuments in the land of the Pharoals, depicted 
on amulets, placed on sarcophagi, and treated with 
the greatest veneration by the dwellers on the banks 
of the Nile. They were an agricultural people, and 
valued these great black insects for their habit of 
clearing away noxious substances. An oily substance 
which they secrete keeps their skins bright and 
glossy, so that none of the dirty matter among which 
they live can adhere to them. The fore feet are 
armed with spiues, whilst the hind ones are much 
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longer and suited for the work they have to perform: 
The care which the female takes for the preservation 
of its eggs andthe development of its larvw is very 
curious. Instead of simply hiding them, like other 
beetles, in a lump of mud or some little cavity where 
the egg is laid, she surrounds it with manure, and 
rolls it up into a little ball with her hind legs ; soon 
it is a solid, well-kneaded mass, with the egg in the 
centre. Already a choice has been made of a suit- 
able place where the larvss, when hatched, can find a 
living. Towards this point she sets out, rolling the 
ball before her; meeting with some obstacle, or a 
rough piece of ground, she places the Iump on her 
broad head. and thus carries it over. But should it 
prove ins urmountable she flies off to seek other aid, 
and soon returns with five or six others, who assist 
her by pushing on ail sides, and thus carry the -pre- 
cious burden to its destination, Then the hole must 
be dug in which to deposit it; the fore legs now 
come into play, being especially formed for spades, 
and when it is deep enough the ball is rolled in, the 
hind legs brush down the earth, and every trace of 
the hole disappears under the parent’s indefatigable 
labour. 

Among the clase of the melolonthid# the common 
cockchafer may be regarded as the type of the whole, 
and a very redoubtable enemy it can prove itself to 
be. In somo years it appears during the month of 
April in prodigious numbers ; its life lasts until June; 
and during all this time it is preying on the leaves of 
various trees—the maple, poplar, birch, beech, and 
oak. But it shows a marked preference for the elm, 
so that in France the peasants call the flowering and 
fruit buds “ cockchafer’s bread.” Ht is not uncom- 
mon to see whole forests on the Continent entirely 
bare of leaves in the spring months, having been 
eaten up by these insects. But this isa slight evil 
compared with what they have already effected un- 
der ground by-living on the roots of cereals. The 
various metamorphoses of the insect in its under- 
ground life last for three years, during all which 
time it displays a wonderful voracity. When the 
females are ready to lay their eggs they choose a 
light, well-cultivated soil, and, burying themselves 
in it, perform their task. ‘There are generally about 
forty young ones, which burst the shell in thirty days. 
Nature has armed them with powerful mandibles and 
a forked tooth, so that they set to work at once. 

After a warm day, when they have been tempted 
nearer the surface, whole fields, covered with green 
shoots, are at once changed into dried-up, withered 
leaves and stems. The roots of the vegetables, grain, 
or colza, have been eaten and soon perish by the 
same means. For this reason the habits of this kind 
of beotle have been made a peculiar study on the 
Continent, especially where their ravages are so much 
dreaded, 

When the ground is in course of preparation for 
receiving the seed, in the months of September and 
October, almost all the larv@ are near the surface ; 
taking care not to plough the ground too deeply, they 
will, in most cages, be turned up, and the harrow, 
energetically used, will destroy the greater number ; 
if, however, the plough is too deep, they will only be 
buried, 

The Sexton beetles are well known throughout 
Europe, and are so called from their living on the 
bodies of any animal they can find. Should a dead 
mouse or mole be left in a field, they collect in large 
numbers around it ; and as their intention is to lay 
thei Wgs in it, and so provide suitable food for the 
larve, they proceed to bury it, that it may not dry up 
or be eaten by otheranimals. Hollowing the ground 
beneath and throwing out the earth, the animal gra- 
deally sinks down and is covered with the surround- 
ing soil, About twenty-four hours suffice to conceal 
a mouse. The eggs are speedily laid, and the larve 
feed upon the putrid flesh until they are full grown, 
when they descend into the earth for three or four feet 
and undergo their metamorphoses, There is a very 
curious tribe found in Brazil, the body being im- 
mensely distended and lying on the top of the back. 
They are generally found in the nests of the white 
aunts, and do not lay eggs, but produce living larve. 

The Bornbardier beetles derive their name from the 
apparatus of defence with which they are provided, 


Their habit is to hide under stones in large numbers, 
and when the stones are disturbed they eject a quan- 
tity of vaporous fluid with a loud noise; it is pun- 
gent, acrid, and volatile, becoming a bluish vapour 
when mixed with the air. Chemical tests prove it to 
Dea 


“ong acid, which will produce a sense of burn- 


ing on the san 
Itis to the family of Seetles that the cantharides 

belong, which have been used uy ‘he medical pro- 

fession from the days of Hippocrates and Arewsus. , 
Not unlike them in appearance are the pretty glow- 

worms, which light up the grassy banks of our 

8 yuthern hedverows juring the summer nights. It 

is only the female that possesses the phosphorescent 


light, which it can withdraw at pleasure ; and it is 


not furnished with wings, so that its appearance is 


more like that of a larva than abeetle, Sumo species 
find their home in timber or planks, instead of the 
ground. Every one knows the small holes which are 
seen to be drilled through the wooden floors of old 
houses : these are made when the larve change into 
beetles ; and as they are noctural in their habits, they 
discover their whereabouts to their companions: by 
striking their mandibles against the wood. From 
this simple noise has arisen the superstitious dread 
of invalids and nurses, who, in the dead of the night, 
hoar the death watch, and consider it as a summons 
to another world. Elm trees suffer greatly from the 
attacks of a beetle of this class, whole forests being 
sometimes laid low under its insidious labours. The 
female makes a gallery beneath the bark, and, boring 
side alleys, lays an egg in each ; when hatched the 
young ones eat away in regular directions until the 
whole tree is pierced. In tropical countries: the 
larv@ are of a much larger size, and their ravages 
are more serious. The Titan, which is found in 
Guiana, revels in the undergrowth of that hot,damp 
district, where vegetation is: exuberant; and | the 
mimosa trees in the West Indies have their young 
shoots destroyed by a lamia. M. Houllet, who cnce 
lived in the neighbourhood of Rio Janeiro, heard the 
sound of falling branches of trees belonging to the 
acacia every night. On examination he found they 
were sawn all round, but the pith was left antouched, 
so that they broke from their owa’ weight when the 
wind blew upon them. It was supposed toarise from 
the mischief of the slaves ; but’ on cutting into the 
branch tho larve of the oncii were found, and 
the beetle had no doubt cat round with its powerful 
jaws, to prevent the sap flowing. in, which would in- 
terfere with the growth of its young. 

In such a numerous family onlythe most curious 
example have been selected ; but we may just mention 
the ladybirds as belonging to it, as they are such 
favourites with little children. These pretty insects 
are common in all quarters of the globe, and are very 
valuable in checking the swarms of insects which in- 
fest roses and other plants. Itis not in the adult 
state that they eat much ; but the gray larve may be 
seen creeping up the stems, and swallowing the lice 
in regular order. 

In conclusion it may be said that the uses and in- 
stincts of beetles are most wonderful. Plants grow 
too fast, and the larvs# settle on them with wonder- 
ful appetite, they eat incessantly, and make haste to 
reach ‘their full size; They fertilize the soil by 
scattering decomposing matters, and thus prevent 
them from vitiating the air; while their gorgeous 
colours compete with those of the floral world 
and add to the charms which Nature offers to the 
observer, 8. 





Tus affluence of gamblers at Wiesbaden is at pre- 
sent so great that two new tables have been opened, 
at one of which the stakes are of gold only, and 
that one is most frequented, 

A Royat Gotpan Wspprnc.—Arrangements to 
celebrate the “golden wedding ” of their Majesties 
the King and Queen of Saxony next October have 
already commenced, and several cities and towns are 
preparing “‘offerings” of their respective speciali- 
ties for the royal couple, so universally and justly be- 
loved by every class of their subjects. 

At Birmingham recently the first of a series of 
* cabmen’s rests,” or moveable waiting-rooms for the 
use of cabdrivers while waiting for hire, was for- 
mally presented by the local Town Mission to the 
men on the rank near the Town Hall. The structure, 
which is of oval shape, and mounted upon small 
wheels, is of stained wood and glass, and contains 
sitting accommodation for about a dozen men, 


Hovsgs for the working classes are exciting the 
attention of the very highest personages in Berlin, 
‘he empress, profiting by her English experiences, 
has transmitted to the chief burgomaster plans of the 
working men’s dwellings established by the Baroness 
Coutts and of the Peabody Lodging-houses, append- 
ing thereto observations made by Her Majesty during 
her recent visit to Eugland. 

Tux authorities of Schleswig have forlidden the 
proprietors of menageries to give public representa- 
tions in which living animals are offered to serpents 
as food. Some remonstrances on the part of those 
persons who considered the spectacle attractive, and 
greatly contributing to their receipts, were answered 
by the Minister of the Interior, to the effect that the 
decree would be maintained, as such exhibitions were 
a public scandal. 

Somer one has inst diseoverse that in going w St. 
Paul’s on Thanksgiving Day the Prince of Wales 
was obliged to wear a wig—a wise precaution against 
cold, as in consequence of his constant and graceful 
salutations to the people he was without a hat for 


——<— >. 
that the general remark was “How very bald the 
poor Prince has become.” ; 

Curtous HALLUCINATION.—Alsace isithe theatre 
of a curious kind of epidemic. For some months 
past thousands of persons imagine they see all sorts 
of figures on the honse: windows, commencing with 
those inhabited by public functionaries. These are 
chiefly religious or warlike—madonnas, zouaves, 
Turcos, cannons, cuirasses, ete. are the objects most 
frequently seen, and it sepears,to be an occupation 
in most of the villages to watch the panes of glass 
for hours together. Tha work of the field, suffers, 
and each day a new village is: favoured with a new 
apparition. This epidemic took its rise at Rastadt in 
the Grand Duchy of Baden. Crosses, swords, and 
death’s heads were there seen on the windows, Its 
first appearance in. France was in the arrondissement 
of Wissembourg, since which it has spread even to 
Strasbourgi) oc 

Perriractiow:.or Tae Bopy--The New York 
Cormier des. Etats Unis has the following statement; 
—“ The mortal remains, of Mazsini, after the pre- 
tended burial at-Genoa, have boen entrusted to Profeg- 
sor Gorini, who hasundertaken the complete petrifac- 
tion of them withineight months..To preserve the body 
for|ages, and to give it all the appearance of lifo, hag 
been, in Italy the preoceupation of a number of scien- 
tific men. Onemay say that it iss. atudy peculiar 
to that country, where it bas been followed for many 
conturies,.and has produced incredible resulta. ‘ Pro- 
fessor Gorini, whom,’ says: the Liberté,‘ we have 
known personally, enjoys in this department uncon- 
tested notoriety. He possesses a museum of bodies 
and of @ ical pieces of the most curious kinds, 
which we have frequently been tosee, and the merast 
superficial examination of which causes, unutterable 
surprise, Oertaimmummifying preparations give to 
the body the strange property of reauming all the 
appearances of sleep after it has remained some hours 
im the water, and admit of the'closeat anatomical 
study of it. Other preparations give to the body the 
hartiness of stone and enable it to resist humidity, 
the inclemency of the seasons, and the combined ac. 
tion of heat and cold. The remains of Mazzini, ia 
the hands of this skilful operater, will escape disor- 
ganization, and rotain the sublime expression of the 
last hour,’ 





FACETIA, 


Tur hat is often the subject of satire. Nothing 
else that we know of is a0 frequently “ taken off,” 

Ir is said that the “ladies’ boat’ that fouled the 
Atalanta crew had as a cockswain the veritable Mrs, 
Brown. 

Tux velocity of the wind ina recent wintry gale 
out West was forty miles an hour, No man could 
catch cold then. 

Ir is believed that in the future, when the country 
is fully developed, America will be able to feed four 
times as many persons as are in the world to-day. 

AN agricultural papor, in a recent issue, assures 
us that, “The moaks of Ely not only made wine 
aud vinegar, but sold both.” Very likely—but which 
was which ? 

AN old lady, speaking of Adam naming all the 
animals, said she didn’t think he deserved auy credit 
for naming the pig—any one would know what to 
call him. 

ApvicE TO OLD Miszrs.—'*Do you wish,” said 
Mr. Hunkes, “that your loss should be sincerely 
mourned by your surviving relations? Then leave 
all your property, sir, to somebody else.” — Punch. 
VARIATION ON ROCHEFOUCAULD.—There is some- 
thing singularly delightful to us in the growing in- 
firmities of our oldest friends, notwithstanding that 
their age may be the same as our own.—Punch. 
TWICE ONE. 
Yokel: “ What, woan’t ’ee marry, lass ?” 
Tass: “ Nay, lad; I woan’t. I[ wouldn’t give moy 
zivgle life fur all the double wansI ever zaw!”— 
Fun. 





HAPPY THOUGHT—DIVISION OF LABOUR. 
“ A—look here, Miss Bonamy! S’pose you look 
at the pictures, while I confine my attention to the 
catalogue! Get through the job in half the time, 
you know!”—Punch. 
SEPTEMBER next is fixed for the visit of the Em- 
peror of Austria to the court of Berlin; and not che 
least doubt is entertained thatthe occasion has a deep 
political significance. The Emperor will remain for 
a week at Berlin, 

4 YERY PLAIN GOOK. 

Intending Mistress (to Applicant): “Of course 
you can cook?” 
Applicant: “Oh, yes’m! Plain cookin’, ye ‘know 
—puttin’ a jint on a dish ready to goito the baker's” 








many hours. The wig was se cleverly constructed 


—Fun 
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Crvecty TO ANTMATs.—An agricaltural corre- 
spondent displays in the following s wild and fero- 
cious cruelty to animals which we hope will not be 
imitated. Besides, it can be no easy matter to white- 
wash mice:—“ I have kept rabbitsand mice for many 
years from my fruit trees by whitewashing them in 
autumn or winter.” 

THE SCALES OF JUSTICE. 
Lawyer: You may have a good case, as you 


“Timent: “ What then 2” 
er: So muneh'the worse for you, for now-a- 
days the poorer the case the better the chance,” 


HARD TIMES, 

Artist (to Model) : “Oh, so your father’s a painter 
and glazier! Make much money 

Model: ‘ Well he’s lots o’ work, ‘ceptin’ in the 

inter.” 

Artist: “Ah, what does he do then?” 

Model: “ Paints picturs !"'—Fun.: 

too Muck or a Goop Turxc.—A provincial 
peper reports the caseof a man at Tipton who “fell 
into a pool and was drowned while under the influ- 
ence of driuk.” We score this up against the teeto- 
talers. Of course he was drowned under the influ- 
ence of trying to drink the water in the pond. His 
decease-is clearly chargeable against the water. 

THE CONSCIBNCE CLAUSE. 

Worbing-Man: “ Aint you going to send that boy 
of yours to school, Bill?” 

Bu: “ Ob, will L? He went one-day, and when 
he came home he told me it was repr’ens’ble to get 
drunk! Think J’ll have p’rental feeling’ outraged, 
an’ all the sweet ‘an’ ‘oly union of ’ome “flection 
broken up by swells teachin’ of him? Come an’ 
stan’ a pint! !""— Punch. 

tre FOR TAT. 

The following story is told of Col, Samuel Colt, 
who in his lifetime was sometimes inclined to be a 
trifle pompous, Encountering a boy picking up chips 
on his grounds one day he said, gruffly : 

“What are you doing here?” 

“Picking up chips, sir,” replied the boy, evidently 
unawed by the great preserce, 

“Perhaps,” exclaimed the colonel, drawing himself 
up with dignity, “ you don’t know who lam; I’m 
po ary Colt, and I live in that big house up 
yonder,” 

The boy straightened up and swelled out and 
answered : “ Perhaps you don’t know who Iam. I’m 
Patrick Murphy, and I live in that little shanty down 
yonder,” pointing in the direction, 

“Sonny,” said the colenel, blandly, patting the 
boy on the head, “go on and pick up all the chips 
you want, and when you get out come batk for 
more.” 

ArouxND THE Worip.—A Boston capitalist was 
Visited by a Yankee schoolmaster whose head was 
bursting with a great idea. It was shis:—He pro- 
posed to build, somewhere near Boston, two immense 
hemispheres, each about am aore in extent, upon 
whose convex surface should be represented, in relief 
or depression, the seas, islands, continents, ‘rivers, 
wountaing, valleys, kingdoms, empires, republics, 
cities, towne and villages of the world, each in ac- 
curate proportion to the size of the hemispheres. It 
was to be the world in miniature. The material was 
to correspond with the geologic formation of each 
country—granite to be represented by granite, chalk 
by chalk. sandstone by sandstone. The ocean and 
rivers were to be real water; chemical appliances 
were to be called imto requisition to supply volcanic 
eruptions, and whitewash was to be used as a sub- 
stitute for snow at the poles and above the snow- 
ue Ou ountain ranges. This was not intended, as 
oue might suppose, for educational purposes, but to 
tuable persons desirous of seeing and enjoying 
loreign countries to do so without the trouble and ex- 
pense of the journey. The idea was considered too 
Practical, and abandoned only from that cause. 

,, _ THE PRESERVES OF EPPING FOREST, 

_ The Corporation of London, the House of Lords, 
the House of 
Public, are each and all to be congratulated on the 
“greeable intelligence announced on Wednesday last 
Week in the following newspaper paragraph :— 
Errixg Forest BiLt.—This Bill, introduced by the 
severnpment for the purpose chiefly of staying tho Ch .n- 
;Y proceedings of the Corporation of London in re- 
“rence to the Commoners’ rights upon the Forest, was 
‘elore the Select. Committee of the House of Loris 
re 3 morning, and after hearing counsel on behalf 
the C. Otlice of Works and on behalf of the Corporation. 
Ms thet the decided that the Bill should be ameuded 
ot be ate wh Orporation Chancery proceedings should 
the Conve by the Act. This is a virtual triumph for 
ho Vorporation and the public in this important mat- 


, Let us congratulate the generous Corporation of 
— on the triumph which it has gained over en- 
caching Lords of the Mauor, and their allies in the 


Commons, the Government, and the |» 





Ministry and the lower, every way lower, Honse of 
Parliament. Congratulate we the upper House on 
having frustrated the designs of sordid interests 
commanding a majority of votes in thelower. That 
lower House be congratulated on the frustration of 
those designs whose success would have yet deeper 
lowered it, May it please the Government to accept 
our congratulations on having been stopped from in- 
curring additional unpopularity by forcing through 
the Legislature a measure inspired by the mean and 
grovelling policy of subordinating every other na- 
tional consideration whatsoever to the sole object of 
gain or saving of which nobody experiences any 
sensible benefit. Let us, lastly, congratulate the 
Public on the sustained prospect of the preservation 
of the remainder of Epping Forest and on the bappi- 
ness of having a Corporation of London and a House 
of Hooray !— Punch. 


THE MAIDEN’S REVERIE. 


A Maren looked out on the meadow fair, 
All piled with new-mown hays 

The sunbeams lighted her go hair, 

And crowned her head with a beauty rare, 
As they bade good-bye to the day. 

But the eyes were sad/as they looked afar, 
Up to the mountains blue, 

And she thought—“ Must discord for ever jar 

*s sweetest music, and falsehood mar 

The beautiful, good, and true! 

For the world is full of dark deceit, 
The hearts of men inborn! 

In rough roads walk the holy feet, 

And sin aad fortune gladly greet, 
While good men’s hearts are torn.” 

And then a voice within her spake, 
While darkness round her fell: 

‘Oh, maid! to the truth of carth awake— 

Do good, and love the world, for His sake 
Who doeth all things well. 

The dark shade falls on meadow low, 
Yet ever burns the sun ; 

So Truth will reign eternal, though 

It wars with falsehood, sin, and woe, 
In the heart of every one. 


ae more sun than shade, more hope than 


ear, 
There is more of joy than woe ; 
There are many smiles to every tear, 


And Heaven’s haad is ever near 


To help where’er we go.” H. A.D. 








GEMS, 


OrrortunitT1ks, like eggs, must be hatched when 
they are fresh. 

CaLaMITY is often a whip to virtue and a spur toa 
great mind. 

‘Tus felicities of mankind are strengthened by the 
counsels of the good. 

Goveen your thoughts when alone and your 
tongue when in company. 

T uxy are stupide who persist in being quite miser- 
able | ceause they cannot be quite happy. 

Ws love ourselves notwithstanding our faults, and 
we ought to love our friends in like manner. 

WuaLru, after all, is a relative thing, since he 
that lias little and wants less is richer than he that 
has much but wants more. 

Ovxn incomes should be like our shoes. If too 
small they gall and pinch us; but if too large they 
will cause us to stumble aud to trip. 

SHoRT and false pleasures deceive us, and, like 
drunkenness and revenge, are the madness of one 
hour for the sad repentance of a lifetime, 

TRUTH cannot die; it passes from mind to mind, 
imparting light in its progress, and constantly re- 
newing its own brightness during the diffusion. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

Carpourc Acrp as a Disinrectant.—C. Hom- 
burgh, of Berlin, proposes to use carbolic acid as a 
disinfectant, by saturating sheets of Bristol board, or 
any thick spongy paper, with a solution of carbolic 
acid in water. ‘Ihe paper, in pieces of any conveni- 
ent size, may be hung up in the room to be disinfected, 
or may be placed in drawers or wardrobes, where it is 
desired to protect clothing {rom moths or other insects. 
This suggests a convenient method of using this ex- 
cellent disinfectant and insect destroyer. 

To BLACKEN BRass.—Brass may be stained black 
by means of a liquid containing two parts of arsenious 
acid, four parts of liydrochloric acid, and one part of 
sulphuric acid in eighty parts of water. Zinc may 
also be given a fine biack colour by cleaning the sur- 





face with sand and sulphuric acid, and immersing 
for an instant in a solution composed of four parts of 
sulphate of nickel and ammonia in forty of water, 
acidulated with one part of sulphuric acid, washing 
and drying. The back coating adieres firmly, aud 
takes a bronze colour under the burnisher. 








STATISTICS. 


Home Accounts or Inpia.—The accounts of the 
Home ‘I'reasury of the Government of Iudia show 
that in the financial year 1870-71 the disbursements 
in the United Kingdom amounted to rather more 
than 19,000,000/. sterling. One-third of the amount 
consists of advances repayable, being chiefly for 


‘stores, etc., for railway and other guarantee cem- 


panies, from which source also large instalments of 
capital were received. The disbursements include 
above 4,000,000/. for guaranteed interest on the capi- 
tal of the companies, more than 2,000 0001. for inte- 
‘rest on debt. 8,500,000/, for army payments. Among 
the other payments are the following :—27,000/. for 
adminstration and public departments ; 46,102/. for 
oa encte etc., of the Royal India Lunatic Asylum at 
ing ; 58,3902. for purchase, etc., of the Civil Engi- 
neering College; 23,684/, for examination expenses 
and for allowances of candidates for the Civil Service 
of India, the Forestry Department, Telegraph De- 
partment, etc.; 1,600/. for scholarships in England 


for natives of India; 19,336/. to his Highness Maha- 


rajah Duleep Sing, under treaty ; $4,954/. on account 
of contracts for construction of two iron-clad moni- 
tors for Bombay ; 395/. allowance and expeuses of 
Lieutenant R. Crompton, as superintendent of the 
purchase of road steamers for the Ludian Government; 
500/, expenses in experiments on'cotton from India; 
1,555/. passage home and allowances of two officers 
appointed 'to attend the Duke of Edinburgh to India, 
and balance of sums due for cost and freight of pre- 
sents. ‘There is an item of 794,794/. for superanuna- 
tion allowances, 754,3461. for retired pay of military 
officers, 131,478. pensions from Lord Clive's fund, aad 
216,4621. for pensions for Her Majesty's forces having 
served in India. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Prorgssok Armey, the Astronomer-Royal, is ga- 
zetted a K.C.B, 

Tux Crown Prince and Princess of Russia are ex- 
pected in Paris in August. 

AN international exhibition of oil paintings will 
take place next year in Berlin under the auspices of 
the Crown Princess Victoria. 

THE new fish torpedo has realised all the great ex- 
pectations entertained of it, and farther trials are to 
be made shortly at Sheerness in deep water. 

Tue new library at Guildhall is expected to be 
ready about the end of July, when it will be opened 
with a conversasione. 

The Dragon Tree of Teneriffe, represented in the 
Gardener's Chronicle of June &h, is supposed to 
have attained the age of 6,000 years. If it could 
only begin “ From information I havo received!” 

Two of the young girle who took certificates at 
the London University, recently, in connection with 
the Oambridge local examination, were daughters 
of the Earl of Portsmouth. 

Tue Poultry Chapel, a building vory closely asso- 
ciated with the history of Nonconformity, nas just 
been sold by auction for the evormous sum of 50,2008., 
which is very nearly at the rate of 7/. the square foot. 

Tue “ Euphrates,” troop ship, which went out ia 
the Suez Canal, has come home round the Oape, and 
is said to be the first ship that has circumuavigated 
Africa in the same voyage. 

A GrxEaT discovery is announced ia Irelaad. It 
is stated that a substitute has been found for whisky. 
It seems that the Irish now drink ether and a mix- 
ture of ether and naptha, sold by chemists and drag- 
gists. 

THe new loop-line to the Crystal Palace, connect- 
ing the High Level with the Chatham and Dover 
Railway main line, will, it is expected, be open very 
soon, when important changes iu the traffic arrange- 
ments will be made. 

A New telegraph line was opened on the 7th ult. 
between Berlin and London. ‘lhe first message sent 
was from the Emperor William to Queen Victoria, at 
Balmoral, expressing the hope that tho new means of 
communication would more closely unite ‘Germany 
and Great Britain. 

A SELECT committee of tlie House of Commons hag 
for some time been inquiring into the treatment of 
habitual drunkards in America. Tho committee had 
befure them two physicians from the United States, 
each of whom was under examination one day. For 
this they have seut in a bill of about 15701. Net 
dear l 
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NOVICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. J.C. (Belfast).— We are unable to grant the required 


nD. 
Miss H.—At present we are notin need of either of th® 
offered communications. 
Miyxiz.—1, The handwriting is very good. 2, The hair 
appears to be of a golden colour. 


Lizziz F,—We are unable to give you the required in- 
formation. 

Marina D.—The handwriting in itself is very good. 
You have used bad ink, and have made an awkward or- 
thographical blunder. 

An Auinorn.—Having no want of the description al- 
jay to, we are unable to make any practical sugges- 

on. 

Atrua,—The writing is not unsuitable to a merchant's 
office, but it would be more suitable if it were more com- 


PPT (Liverpool).—1l. The handwriting is fairly rood- 
2. Plenty of out-door exercise would perhaps remedy the 
duconvenience of which you complain. 

Pexcr R.—You appear to have misap>rchended the 
pature of the statement, for your letter is not the sort of 
reply to which consideration can be given. 

A Coustrrmay.—l, The word contains four syllables, 
and the vowel in the third syllable is short, 2. You ap- 
pear to require plenty of exercise aud an invigorating 
regimen. 

C.—There are many good lines in the verses ; but the 
compositions as a whole are spoiled by many errors of 
palpable carelessness ; these may fairly be attributed to 
the copyist, for an author who could write as some of the 
portions are written would never commit such blunders 
as in other parts abound, 

J. W. T.—Spruce beer can be made by the admixture 
of six lbs. of treacle, one quart of spruce, and ten gallons 
of water. Boil a portion of the water, and well stir the 
whole; then cover it over and let it work for two or 
three days, skimming it frequently. Assoonas the mix- 
ture has done working bottle off and cork tight. 

Constant Reaper-—1. It is of no importance by whom 
the forms ol the indenture of apprenticeship are tilled in. 
So long as the deed is properly signed aud executed it 
will bind without reference to the position of the person 
by whom it was prepared. 2, A mere verbal communica- 
— will not operate as a release to an indenture under 
ae 

Hxcror.—There are many ways of getting married, es- 
pecially in the city from which you write, without being 
asked in church. 1t is dificult to decide for you as to 
the precise method you should choose, and we recommend 
you to talk the matter over with your intended and your 
friends. As for the address of any particular place in 
your city, that is the most readily and accurately ob- 
tained by inquiry of your neighbours. 

Rosx8up.—1. Probably the best channel for an adver- 
tisement of the nature alluded to is “ the leading jour- 
wal.” 2. The features you describe would we imayine, 
when lighted up by a cheerful or joyous expression, form 
part of a noble and handsome countenance—a couute- 
nance which perhaps at any time would command confi- 
dence because it is alike indicative of goodness and 
power. Of course we rely upon your description being 
accurate and complete. 

Axxious.—The recent Bankruptcy Act, 32 and 33 Vict, 
c. 71, enacts, amongst other things, that if a bankrupt has 
not obtained an order of discharge at the end of three 
years after the close of his bankruptcy, any balance re- 
maining unpaid in respect of any debt proved in such 
bankruptcy (but without interest in the meantime) will 
be deemed to be asubsisting debt in the nature of a 
judgment debt, and will be enforceable against any pro- 

rty of the debtor with the sanction of the Court, and as 

y it directed. Therefore your course is to apply to the 
Court of Bankruptcy at the end of the three years. If 
however the bankrupt in the meantime obtains his dis- 
charge you can do nothing. 

L- G.—Emigrants to Queensland, Australia, cannot pro- 
cure both a free passage and a Land Order Warrant at 
the same time, Free passayes to this colony are grauted 
to female domestic servants and toa limited number of 
married farm labourers not having more than two 
ehildren, and those under twelve years of age ; also toa 
limited number of single meu bona side farm labourers. 
Land order warrants for forty acres per adult are issued 
to persons paying their own passage. Assisted passages 
are granted to certain eligible persons at sl. each, and 4. 
itor children under twelve years. The offices of the agent 
to the colony are at 32, Charing Cross, London. If you 
take a ixee or assisted passage a very few pounds would 





supply your wants on landing. If you become an owner 
of land you should have 4001. or 500L at command, 

J. M. B.—The policy of the law is entirely opposed t® 
secret or clandestine marriages, and in the various way$ 
by which marriages may be contracted care is always 
taken to prevent anything like secrecy. As you wish— 
—unwisely as we think—to dispense with the religious 
service, the only course open to you is to apply to the 
Registrar of marriages for the district in which you re- 
side. You will then find that you and your intended 
must have dwelt iu the district for not less than seven 
days ; andthat the notice of your intention to marry, 
which the Act of Parliament requires you to give to the 
Registrar in a specified form, will be by him entered into 
a book called the “ Marriage Notice Book.” The notice 
will also be suspended in some conspicuous place in the 
Registrar's office for twenty-one days. You will have to 
make certain d tions as to age and consent. If the 
marriage be allowed to take place you will probably find 
that the fees from first to last are under five shillings. 

J. A.—1. Ecclesiastical writers consider it certain that 
the Apostle Peter visited Rome—indeed it was in that 
city that he met with his death. 2. It is also stated that 
the fact that the Church of Rome was founded jointly b: 
Saint Peter and Saint, Paul may be received for as well- 
attested an historical fact as any which has come down to 
us. 3. Asfaras we know, history gives no farther ac- 
count of Cornelius the Roman centurion, of whom men- 
tion is made in the lth chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles. 4, The death of the Apostle Peter is fixed at 
about the year 67, and occ at Rome during a perse- 
cution instituted against the Christians by the Roman 
Emperor Nero, Peter not being a citizen of Rome was 
ordered to be crucified, and the Apostle showed his 
humility by requesting to be fastened to the cross with 
his head downwards, as if he felt himself unworthy to 
die in the same manner with his heavenly Master. of 
course the history of Peter stands out prominently inthe 
New Testament ; it is also said that Poter considered it 
was his peculiar duty to preach to his own countrymen, 
the Jews, but we think there is no authority for saying 
that Peter's office was ‘‘ more of an official character than 
Paul's.” 

GONE BEFORE. 


I built high hopes in the morn of life, 
And yearned the day to see 

When I might be the happy wife 
Of darling Harry Lee, 


Our troth was pledged, the day was fixed, 
Our hearts beat high with joy ; 

But in my cup of bliss was mixed 
The bitterest alloy. 


The stroke of Fate with cruel haste 
And with unerring skill 

Inchoate dreams of love laid waste, 
And caused my heart to fill 


With bitter grief ; and I rebelled, 
And 'gainst my lot repined. 

Till sinful thoughts by Heaven were quelled 
And peace came o’er my mind. 


My love, who was to me so dear, 
On earth I'd ne'er see more, 
But an angel whispered in my ear~ 
** Not dead, but gone before.” H. H. 


Francis, twenty-five, tall, dark, and in the Army. Re- 
spondent must be pretty, loving, domesticated, and make 
a good wife. 

Fanyr, twenty, medium height, dark-brown hair, and 
accomplished, Respondent must be loving ; a mechanic 
preferred, 

Rupotrg, a tailor, thirty-three, dark hair, eyes, and 
whiskers. Respondent must be avout twouty-eight, tall, 
fond of music and theatres; a domestic servant pre- 
ferred. 

EpitH, eighteen, golden hair, blue eyes, loving and do- 
mesticated. Wishes to marry a young gentleman, steady, 
tall, and handsome. 

OuiveR, twenty-two, dark and handsome, and a trades- 
man. Respondent must be tall, have light hair, and be 
about nineteen. 

Wi u1am, forty, a mechanic of medium height and 
sober habits. Would like to marry a respectable woman 
about thirty-five. 

Aanes, twenty, dark, slender, loving, domesticated, 
and fond of music. Would like to meet with a fair young 
man, must be amiable, moderately intelligent, and in- 
dustrious, 

BE, twenty-one, medium height, is a domestic ser- 
vant, has saved a little money, and would like to go to 
Australia. Bespondent must be in possession of an in- 
come. 

Huseat, thirty, tall, handsome, black curly hair, dark 
eyes, whiskers,and moustache, and a Volunteer. Respon- 
dent must be about twenty-three, fair, domesticated, and 
loving. 

Prissy, twenty, rather stout, dark hair and eyes, lov- 
ing, andtond of homeand children. Respondent must 
be a dark gentleman, about twenty-seven, loving and 
handsome. 

Canker, twenty, tall, fair, pretty, and accomplished, Re- 
spondent must be tall, hundsome, manly, steady, and able 
= keepawile. * Carry” will have 6vUl. when she comes 
of age. 

Tep H., twenty-one, tall, fair, affectionate disposition, 
has a limited income, though enough to keep a wife. 
Respondent must havea little money and be willing to 
go abroad. 

Sanau, nineteen, medium height, pretty, dark-brown 
eyes, long hair of the same colour, aud is loving. Re- 
—— must beabout twenty-three, cheerful, aud very 

oving. 

JauEs, twenty-three, stout, dark complexion, curly 
hair, and loving. Kespondent must be fond of home, 
have a loving disposition, aud no objection to emigrate 
to America, 

Bexrua, nineteen, tall, dark hais and eyes, and fond o- 











music. Respondent must be a.young gentleman who 
has a little business to himself, and living in or near 
Yorkshire. 

Cuantes B., twenty-five, rather tall, handsome, fond of 
music, and in a good position. Respondent must be 
a twenty, pretty, accomplished, and have expecta. 

ons. 

Ames, twenty, pretty, a brunette, accomplished, 
and has some money. pondent must be not more 
a twenty-five, fond of music, and an officer in the 

avy. 

Atrrep C., twenty-one, tall, handsome, holds a good 
position in a Government office, would like to marry a tall 
young lady about eighteen, golden hair, and fond of 
music. 

Pixx, twenty-three, medium height, very handsome, 


and fond of music. Respondent must bo about twenty. 
five, tall, good tempe: fond of music, and able to keep 
a wife comfortably. 


Josgeru, twenty-soven, tall, dark complexion, rather 
stout, and a esman. Would like to marry a domes- 
tic servant, about twenty-three, loving, and able to keep 
a home clean, 

LionzL, eighteen, ‘short, dark-brown hair, blue eyes, 


clear complexion, aud loving. Respondent must be tall, 
pao me, and in a position to keep a wile com- 
lortably. 


Haznixt, @ domestic servant, twenty, medium height, 
handsome, and fond of music and dancing. pon- 
= must be a respectable young man about twenty- 

ve. 

A. B., twenty-seven, medium height, fair complexion, 
sandy whiskers and moustache, good looking, and fond 
of dancing. Respondent must be pretty, and possess a 
loving heart. 


Netty, eighteen, tall, fair, golden hair, even white 
teeth, musical aud domesticated. Would like to corre. 
spond with a tall, fair young gentleman ina good 
tion. 

Jouuitr, twenty-two, medium height, very fair, musical, 
and very handsome. Respondent must be ao tall, fair 
young man about twenty-five, who is loving, and fond of 
music. 

L, M., nineteen, blue eyes, auburn hair, and the only 
daughter of a gentleman in an independent position. 
Respoudent must be ubout twenty-five, tall, handsome, 
well educated, and able to keep a wife ; a tradesman pre- 
ferred. : 

Martie, nineteen, light-brown hair, bluo eyes, fair 
complexion, loving, domesticated, and fond of home and 
children.  Respoudent must be about twenty-two, tall, 
handsome, and toud of home and music; a tradesman 
preferred. 

Jack, & mechanic, twenty-seven, tall, good looking, 
dark whiskers and moustache, and of a loving disposi- 
tion. “ Jack” would like to marry a tradesman‘s daugh- 
ter, who is handsome, loving, domesticated, and could 
make the home happy. 

Moxmer H., twenty-seven, in a very good position, 
and from his industry and ability as a tradesman has a 
prospect of being able to make a wife very comfortable, 
is desirous of marrying a young lady with money. He is 
tall, good tempered, well educated, and a good musician, 
Respondent must be about twenty-three, dark, and ac- 
comp! 


ComMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 

ArrHuR is responded te by—“ Lizzie S.,” nineteen, 
tall, dark, and loving. 

Axia B. by—" A. C.,” twenty-one, tall, dark-brown 
eyes, genteel, and loving. 

Watrex M. by—“ Mary,” who is tall, and would mako 
him a good wife. ‘ 

Vicroria by—“ Johnny,” @ mechanic, who answers all 
she desires. 

Feuice by—“ William C.,” twenty-six, tall, dark, good 
looking, and has been in the Navy. 

Groxce Bb. by—* Emma,” twenty, pretty, brown hair 
and eyes, domesticated, loving, fond of music and sing- 


ing. 

K. M. K. by—“ Jenny,” twenty-two, tall, golden hair, 
blue eyes, accomplished, loveable, and with an income 
which will be increased on her wedding-day. 

Lorrr by—* Armstrong,” twenty-eight, sandy whiskers 

and moustache, fond of home, and in a respectable posi- 
tion. 
u Harry R. by—“ Rosy,” nineteen, tall, dark hair and 
eyes, well educated, thoroughly dom«.ticated, musical, 
good singer, fond ot home and loving; und—‘ Helens,’ 
niveteen,a@ brunette, tall, handsome, and very fond of 
music. 

Cuanzcss C. would like to hear from “ L. Scott.” 
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